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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| MRS. JOHN DENN 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone: Circle 
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VOICE SPECIALIST 
French Opera 


: Hotel 
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ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
59 West 
Phone 


STUDIOS 
56th Street 


Circle 22 


NORA LEE SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street, 


10 C. A 


OF 
York 
Telephone 605 


New 


Studio 


SCIAPIRO 


Soto V 


MICHEL 


10N 


7H 


Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
155 West 73d Street, New York Ci 


Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 
425 West 160th 


Studio: Bi. 


Uptown 


MARION TALLEY, Taugt 
SALVATORE 


Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Bui 


425 Broadway, New York. 


PURDON ROBINSON 
THE VOICE 

Co-worker with Dr. H 
many 

Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, 

SOROYA, 
others 


years 
Luca Borta, 
Author of “Song Secrets,” “ 
yortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” 

James Huneker said: “Mr. ‘Robinson 
are golden.” 
245 West 75 New York 
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TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 

New 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified Leschetizky 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-5 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York 


ERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 
treet, 


466 West 


ETTA SPEKE- 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 
way, New York 

e Studio, 69 Locust Av 

Tel., Adirondack 4344 
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Residence 
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IS MEHAN 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City- 


began Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
1472 Circle 


Season 1926-27 


All appointments by telephone, 











WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member 

Academy of 

ART 
Ave., 


American 
Teachers of Singing 
OF SINGING 
25 Claremont N. ¥ Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 
Voice TeacHer anp Opera CoacuH 
(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 

233 So Los 


Broadway, Angeles, California 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction; Lehmann Method 

(Formerly of New York) 

Ma Ave., Pittsburgh, 
J. Cartall, Secy 


4735 Pa. 


ipoe 





[ENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
EXPONENT AND Pupit oF MattTHay 
Address: 149 East 6lst Street, New York 
Regent 2357 





3ENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 

Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway 

4, 270 Ft. Washington 

New York 

Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


Teacher of 
STUDIOS Ave 


Phones: 


ALICE GARRIGUE 


MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 








WARD-STEPHENS 


Litt: Lenmann’s Ideas of Vocal Technic 


Studio: 680 Madison Ave., New York 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday afternoons 





ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th Street New York City 
Rhinelander 8623 


East 


115 


Telephone: 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 

VIOLINIST 
MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


939 Eighth Avenue, 
Columbus 1370 


TEACHER OF KNOWN 


Dyke Studios, Tea 


Telephone: 


Van 





PAUL EISLER 

Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
TRAINING, REPERTOIRE 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


Voice COACHING, 


Studio 71, 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 





IW ILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St. 


Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 





THE BOICE 


Susan S. Boice, 


STUDIO 

Soprano-Teacher of Singing 

Studio: Chickering Hall, 7C 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 

Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 


Anditions by appointment. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street. New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


MU ‘SIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 

I fies itary and Advanced Courses in Piano 

Voice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencu and Dancinc—-HarmMon OMPOSI 

APRECIATION AND History 0 

Dir Misses Gibt 

Tel. Wadsworth 


ectors 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, 


two days week 
Available New York studio two days weekly. 


2 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
317 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, Corerelae VIOLINIST 
NSTRUCTOR 
iiedliaiad Kriens Symphony Club 
American School for Orchestra Players. A 
vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
1350 Circle 


First 
tew 


Telephone: 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RIEsBeRG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenha 

—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements. 


Personal address, 
Telephone: 


408 West 150th Street 
Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Dramatic SopRaANo 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 








EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 1425 Broadway : - 
Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Summer Class July-September, Bedford, Pa. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


NEWKIRK 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 


VOICE CHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

35 East Ninth St. , New Yor 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

471 West End Avenue + 
Phone: Endicott 


: : New York 
7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

62nd Street, New York 

Telephone Rhinelander 7900 


235 East 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLAN 
LYDIA LYPKOVS SKA ink 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: 1291 


ALICE 


New York City 


Trafalgar Louise Carroll, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Pooper of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th Street ; New York 
Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


157 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
Phone Academy 0540 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 


Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Woedeesdave 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 8345 


Teaching in Germany during summer 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, re and German Song repertory 
Address July 1 to Sept. 3: 

Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
esperanza, N. Y. 

From London, England. 

Experienced Teacher ‘and Concert Pianist: 
Accompanist: Organist: Coach: Harmony 
Appointments by letter for lessons in both New 

York and Brooklyn 

Address: 32 St. Paul’s Place, 
"hone: Buckminster 1458 

Open during July and August for Organ 


Brooklyn 
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, TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
; corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 
—E GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York Telephone: Endicott S654 


Voice trials by 
appeimtment only 


§ MARGOLIS site 


M 
E 
L 





1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be tauglit to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL J cesimusk 


MUSICAL 


Blanche ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Brussels Opera 
Houses, also Concert Halls of Amer- 
ica, Europe and Australasia. 

Personal Address: Grantwood, N.J. Tel.0270 Cliffside 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMP. 
125 22d Street, p a Tletgnte, ae 8 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange. N J. 











METROPOLITAN OPERA aes * paw 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


* SHAFFNER .: 


“JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Phone Havemeyer 2398-J 





sip te 


bg wn, ee 





Soloist St. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elm’aurst N.Y. 


Frederick Southwick 


TEACHER OF VOICE—CONCERT eee 
Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall, New Y: 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
In New York City November Ist, oe until March Ist, 


i3*4; Apply = — address: imer Platz 
Berlin, 


: VAUGHN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


‘DILLING 


HARPIST 


E 
D ense) jones, eh 25 W. a. 
te ee ha «ORY 35 “Carste 1eit 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


| WARFORD "=" 
 SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 














silat ochacy 
Los Angeles. Cal 




















ACCOMPANIST 
AND COACH 








SER GEI 


K LIBANSKY 


> VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


=" WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
t. Lilllan Croxton, Hotel Hamiliton 


West rd Street New York City 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer- Pianist 
pils in Piano and Harmony 
West Poti Street New York 





347 


COURIER 


vor! TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


e 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer = Coach.”’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
piseris and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence and 

any other successful singers. Studios: Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnatl. Obtio. 


HOMER M OWE ica 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chi 











POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave. N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 


MARTHA ALL BRANCHES 
a.“ WILLIAMS “ii Sixcnc 
Clear, Definite Instruction and immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY ==" 


25 Fort 
Baritone Soloist, Cathedral 








ton Ave. 
Phone: Wash 


Washing- 
St. John the Divine Heights 0517 








DEMMS srr 


CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West llvth 8t., N. ¥. Tel. 4947 Cathedra) 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 





FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
2 * TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“Spring Is yor “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
id Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your a EB’ Direct 


COnNcERT sc SON nes 


65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


aus HAMMANN 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ement 
dit dimen Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 























S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 








RUDOLPH REUTER 


——== Pianist => 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER AND SINGING 
Studios: 

810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. ~. 


meer HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 000 Stoleway, a ae 4g 57th: St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 








K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 








MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


2 LIUNGKVIST 





TENOR 
282 West End venue (Near 73rd St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





GEHRKEN & 


“Able ‘technic and fine comman 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 
N. Y. World. 
stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL BALL 


ganist 


Mzmnm>s | SCE 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., _ York 





ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘*cxn 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
spe ties 


Address — 15 West Jith St., 











BUTLER < 


Concerts 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


REGINA A. deSALES 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION— REPERTORY 


10 Rue Le Verrier (off rue d’Assas) Paris (6 we) Tel. Fleurus 40-3 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, 








Puplis Accepted. 





N. Y. 








BIRDICE BLYE fra 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STtINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
yyw ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
resenting Louis Graveure Singing Method. 
Steinway Halil Circle 5231 New York City 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
29 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


























N. Y.. City 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 
4140 Lake Park Ave. DURNO 
Chicago Steinway Piano 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
New York ( 

Metropolitan gg - < Bidg. Phouer E nd 2634 
Newark 30 Johnson Ave. 
Baritone-Vocal Teacher 

Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, ill. 

VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Sores, New York 


ARTHUR M. — 
Gaistte: Teacher of Gagine 
Bhone: Waverly 4200 
Vv. COLOMBATI 


Cecilia GRA MER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone £538 Schuyler 


DANIELL 


by 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Piacement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 











MME. 


AZ ORR 





ANTONIO MELI 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicat Covaize 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piano 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of interest in Opera 


Apply to President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Best Bargain is Quality—. 


AB. Chase 6 Ripe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 


today which is still pocay built by its —— 
“America’s Finest Piano” maker ‘ 

/ : { Its continued use in outh institutions as the 
Established 1875 University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. qualities and durability 
Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio See Se OE AREA Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- -+- MAKERS 
THE Seen seeeesaens scan 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon The DUO AR’ 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for J P; 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS ‘Repro ucing pee 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 






































Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ~« STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION The 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President ; AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Office and Warerooms: 695 Fifth Avenue - - New York City : 
Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 


in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


yp cH MUSIC) == 














You can’t buy better— 


why pay more? . ‘ bee ie 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music The Finest Piano Action in the World 


beautifully printed on the best paper! What 





more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in W \ L NI KEL & GROSS 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 9 


wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 


dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 


free on request. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend True Tone Color 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 


¢ pie Beh acalnthy - — gaiit Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City cioeiisiaciia 
VIGTOR HARRIS™==== |  Smerson 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL iTS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) Known as “The Sweet- Toned Emerson” 


EUNICE HOWARD MARI parece m LEDOS since 1849 


PIA American Concert Management, Inc. 
Management: GUILD. HALL, INC. Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street " iv. 
113 West 57th Street New York eed York ‘Gale ||| Emerson Piano Co., = Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


DORWIN’S #85) WILLIAM REDDICK 
A School of Individual Instruction TEACHER OF PIANO i " 7 E N O R 

—— enn | Residence 8 Wet Hh NY Pome: River tee | A a i ee 

: ROCKEFELLE R ¢ HAMILTON MORRIS | my eee ertotie | 


PIANIST A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 835 Lineoln Place. Brooklyn. N. Y Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Lexington 10125 5 HAROLD 
Beatrice MacCue| "282c2 V A N/ELENORE ALTMAN 
CONTRALTO digs oe yo DUZ EE ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
At present touring Europe 310 West 71st St., New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 
629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicago Bes, T R A Gey they N/ E Re MILAN 
Conductor HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA — 
PAUL MORENZO 


“Would have stirred — pride in many 
musical communities.” —Time, 
Teacher of Singing Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 w. 57th St., New York The 
Concert Organist 


ON d appears 
d terstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 our a 
cnn ee Tete Express Co., A B C code REAS in this paper is 
ee ee ie because for generations we have been 

Eastman Scheolof Music Concert Violinist manufacturing pianos of wonderful 

118 North La Salle Street, Chicago TONE QUALITY. It is a piano for the 

artist, the singer and the professional. 


Soprano 
4 ‘ DONCHI AN — ROCHESTER, N. Y_ | Apply Secretary Room $17 
E 
: sw. wists STALLINGS MEZZ0- LEO BRAUN TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 
SOPRANO VOICE REPERTOIRE 


§ East 36th St. omtaety, York City The RADLE for TONE 
WA LT ER L E A RY — ZER iy eee Pang tg ons a R prone ine. 


TEACHER OF SINGING Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer CONDUCTOR - — Pennsylvania 609-611 West 39th Street New York City 


Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street BRAHMS CLUB 2278 


Tel. Schuyler 0480 
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MUSICA 


DONAUESCHINGEN FESTIVAL 


MOVES TO BADEN-BADEN 


Paul Hindemith the Life of the Party—Ten-Minute Operas, Mechanical Music and a Musical “Felix” Film—Serious 
Music, Too 


BapEN-BapEN.— The Donaueschingen Chamber Music 
Festivals, which originated under the patronage of the Duke 
of Fiirstenberg, have now grown to such importance that 
the little town in the Black Forest can no longer accom- 
modate the visitors that flock to these performances. Thanks 
to the interest of the state and municipal governments the 
festival has at least been retained on home grounds and took 
place this year in Baden-Baden. 

Still another reason for moving was the expansion of the 
musical frame to admit operas to the festival. Each year 
the call goes out for a specific type of music; last year it was 
for music for mechanical instrumerits, this 
year for operas which were not to last over 
half an hour. Among those submitted five 
were selected, and of these five Paul Hinde- 
mith’s had by far the greatest success. It is 
called There and Back (Hin und Zuriick) 
and occupies all of teti mitiutes. 

Hinpemitu’s Latest 

Iti a drama of marital jealousy a man 
shoots his wife. The deus ex machina ap- 
pears in person arid declares that the Higher 
Powers are entirely agaitist this takitig of 
life for such trivial matters, whereupon the 
entire sketch plays backwards with the same 
lines and the same music until it reaches the 
point where it started. A highly original 
idea, worked, out with all the virtuosity of 
an unusually capable craftsman, it well de- 
served the storm of applause with which it 
was greeted. 

High praise is also due to the performers, 
especially the conductor, Ernst Mehlich, the 
producer, Walther Briigmann, and the sing- 
ers, Johanna Klemperer, Irene Eden, Erik 
Wirl, Gerhard Pechner and Betty Mergler, 
to mention only the most important. 

Ernst Toch’s The Princess and the Pea, 
was in the form of the old Spieloper with a 
leaning toward operetta, while Darius Mil- 
haud’s socalled opéra minute, the Rape of 
Europa, was more in the nature of a lyric 
scene from an opera. Another real sketch 
was Kurt Weil’s Mahagonny, which, with 
its series of extravagant couplets and Bert 
Brecht’s clever staging (it played in a box- 
ing ring) had an overwhelming success. 

ALBAN Berc’s Most DirFicutt 

True to its original purpose, the festival 
provided two chamber concerts. A Lyric 
Suite for String Quartet, by Alban Berg, 
proved to be the most valuable contribution. 
This latest work by Schénberg’s most talented 
pupil, and the composer of Wozzeck, shows 
a return from cerebral or “paper” music to 
a form that reveals a part, at least, of his 
great temperament; it glows with a color 
that can hardly be found in any other con- 
temporary music. Its technical difficulties, 
however, are so great that very few ensembles will be able 
to master them and give so finished a performance as we 
heard here from the Vienna String Quartet. 

Of the other chamber music works mention must be made 
of Hermann Reutler’s sonata for cello and piano. Pastoral 
in tone, it is happy combination of the sonata and variation 
forms with an unusually artistic contrapuntal blending of 
old Christmas melodies. 

Bartok Sonata DISAPPOINTS 

A new piano sonata by Bela Bartok, played by the com- 
poser, was a disappointment. The prevailing impression was 
one of deadly monotony. There is no use concealing the 
fact that there is “paper” rhythm as well as “paper” counter- 
point, that all the rhythms which appear in the score are 
by no means perceptible to the hearer as such. But with 
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the absence of such rhythm this type of work is robbed of 
its chief charm. 

The remaining two quartets, by Boleslav Martinu, a 
Czech, and Krsto Odak, a Dalmatian, offered nothing which 
requires discussion, while a short cantata, Tagebuch, by 
Hanns Eisler, for instruments and female trio, had no place 
in a concert hall. Max Butting was also unfortunate in the 
work he submitted. His Duo for Violin and Piano is no 
more than a clever piece of craftmanship. 

REDEEMING THE Hurpy-Gurby 


Two “problems” with which the Donaueschingen com 


Hutly; 1, 3 and 4 by Rentschle) 


SCHOOL OI! 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR. 


Moore, musical director; (2) 


mittee are especially concerned—“mechanical” music and 
music for the film—were treated in separate concerts. More 
and more “serious” composers appear to devote their energies 
to writing music for mechanical instruments, in an effort 
to supersede the horrible arrangements and concoctions 
which still make up the repertory of modern hurdy-gurdy 
and its brood. Examples of such music by Nicolai Lopatni- 
koff, Hanns Haas and Ernst Toch commanded serious atten- 
tion; another, by George Antheil, however, did not “belong.” 
FeLrx, THE Cat, By HINDEMITH 

An “abstract” film by Walter Ruttmann, with music by 
Hanns Eisler, which was produced as a contribution to the 
second “problem,” did not impress your correspondent as 
anything but a sort of kaleidoscope intended for the nursery. 
3ut Paul Hindemith’s musical illustration of a “Felix” film 
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department; (3) Charles A. Sink, president; (4) Palmer Christian, head of organ 
department, and (5) Albert Lockwood, in charge of piano department 
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(Felix in the Circus) with music written for a mechanical 
organ is simply a master stroke. 

rhen there was a lecture by Dr. Guido Bagier, on the 
(Continued on page 16) 


VAN HOOGSTRATEN YIELDS 
BATON TO FREDERICK STOCK 
AT STADIUM CONCERTS 


Shouts and Cheers Attest Popularity of Departing Leader— 
Chicago Symphony Conductor Carries On, Arousing Huge 
Audiences to Great Enthusiasm—Largest Crowd 
of Season Attends Gershwin Concert—Other 
Programs Also Interesting. 

With the exception of the night on which Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony was given there has not been such a 
crowd at the Stadium as gathered at the 
concert which presented George Gershwin as 
composer and pianist. Mr. Gershwin’s con- 
certo for piano and orchestra and his Rhap- 
sody in Blue, also for piano and orchestra, 
were presented on a program on which Mr 
Van Hoogstraten had listed Berlioz’ 
Benvenuto Cellini overture and Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice. The concert: 
was commissioned by the New York Sym 
phony Society in 1925 and was played for 
the first time by that organization in De- 
cember of that year. The first performance 
of the Rhapsody was in 1924 by Paul White 

man and his orchestra at Aeolian Hall. 

The concerto opens with an introduction 
based on a rhythmic motive given out by the 
kettledrums supported by a Charleston mo 
tive introduced by clarinets, bassoons, horns 
and viola. The principal theme is then an- 
nounced by the bassoons. From this point 
flows a veritable stream of ideas; they come 
so rapidly and are all so extremely good that 
in the rush sometimes some of them are 
missed—by Gershwin and the audience. 
Astounding is the fact that Mr. Gershwin 
is original both from the classical and the 
jazz viewpoints. The second movement of 
the work confirms this, for in the second 
part, when the theme is introduced by the 
strings, song and dance and melody abound 
and a dainty pianissimo finally closes it 
This can hardly be called jazz—that is, if 
one interprets the term by the intrinsic spirit 
of jazz rather than by its rhythm of syncopa 
tion. It is the constant variation, or rather, 
combination of style and theme that is per 
haps responsible for the lack of continuity in 
the Concerto which is not found in the Rhap- 
sody. This last is a real American classic 
and will no doubt serve as a prototype for 
that still embryonic entity—American music. 
The long portamento glide, the lazy and 
highly characteristic melody, which is stressed, 
reiterated and well developed by orchestra 
and piano, the inimitable rhythms ingeniously 
worked out, all classify the work as an 
original and highly colorful creation. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten led his men ener- 
getically through both works bringing out the high spots 
and making the most of a type of composition to which, com- 
paratively speaking, he is still a stranger. Besides being a 
highly talented composer, Mr. Gershwin is a pianist of 
technical fluency and fine delicacies. The audience was quick 
to sense this and 15,000 strong showered him with applause 
and enthusiastic demonstrations. 

Jury 26 

Willem van Hoogstraten bade farewell to the Stadium 
series on July 26, with a memorable performance of Strauss’ 
tone poem, Ein Heldenleben, and the first Brahms symphony 
Mr. van Hoogstraten displayed Strauss’ bag of tricks with 
almost savage energy, giving a convincing semblance of unity 
to this work which has at times sounded rather disjointed 

(Continued om page 19) 
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SEASON DISPLAYS UNUSUAL VITALITY 


Four Diaghileff Premiéres—First ienlis Wiblouie Performance of Stravinsky’s Histoire du Soldat 


Lonpon.—The London season was unusually tenacious of 
life this year, and although we fully expected it to pass away 
during the period of the Frankfort Festival, ‘and in fact 
made our last report with this demise in view, we found it 
still drawing its last breath on our return. 

Not only s the Russian Ballet in full but it 
brought out several premiéres with varying degrees of suc 
cess. Varying degrees, everything that Diaghileff 
produces is hailed with delight by the extraordinary, exotic 
type of public that frequents I with the critics 
refusing unstinted admiration. 

This self-control on the part of 
the cause of irritation to 
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Choreographically as well as musically this ballet is the best 
thing the Diaghileff trou in recent years 
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process. The performance cannot be properly judged be- 
cause while some of the choreographic ideas were original 
and looked as if they ought to be amusing, none of the 
effects “came off,” owing to insufficient preparation. 

The ballet itself is now over for the year and even the 
most intrepid recitalist shrinks from appearing before so 
uninterested a public as London now offers. 

Elly Ney, Orloff and Solomon bade London a final fare- 
well for the summer and Geoffrey Tancred, a pupil of 
George Woodhouse, made another successful appearance 
preceding the three recitals of students of the George Wood- 
house Piano School. The playing of the students again re- 
vealed an excellent sense of style, beautiful tone, a more 
than adequate technique, and a self-assurance unusual in 
students. 

CONCERT 

Another musical event that deserves recording is Blanche 
Marchesi’s recital, given for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the Marchesi Academy. Mme. Marchesi herself 
sang a large part of the program and gave repeated proof 
of her wonderful vocal control and artistic perception. She 
was supported by the International Quartet, which played 
several pieces by Purcell, Goossens and McEwen. And 
while on the subject of schools of music, special praise is 
due the Royal Academy of Music for worthy performances 
of Meistersinger and Fidelio, with and orchestra 
made up entirely of students. 
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STRAVINSKY’s SotprER Has Lonpon PREMIERE 
season rallied unexpectedly for a last gasp in the 
form of the first English production of Stravinsky’s Story 
of the Soldier. An interested if somewhat nonplussed audi- 
ence filled the tiny auditorium of the Arts Theater Club 
three nights in succession, partly to listen but mostly to see. 
For the spectacle of an orchestra, sitting on beer kegs, in 
shirt sleeves and suspenders, with the conductor (Edward 
Clark of the British Broadcasting Corporation) in a sweater, 
afforded no end of amusement, while Lydia Lopokova, as 
the Princess, danced delightfully. Harcourt Williams as the 
Reader, Ivan Firth as the Soldier, and Frank Cochrane as 
the Devil made a fairly convincing trio and the piece was 
greeted by the regulation Stravinsky applause. It’s “the 
thing” to applaud, Stravinsky, though there may be no deep- 
rooted conviction behind it. M.S 


The 





cand astonishment and delight. 
His discovery was most romantic. A Westphalian peasant, 
he was overheard singing at his work, brought, to Cologne 
and placed under the supervision of Fritz Rémond,. director 
of the Cologne Opera, who coached him and brought him out 
in Trovatore. His singing of the great aria in the third act 
caused such enthusiasm that he had to repeat it five times 

an unprecedented occurrence in this opera house. ¥ 
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GoossENs CompLetes New OPERA 
Lonpon.—Eugene Goossens has just finished his opera, 
Judith, to a libretto by Arnold Bennett. The story has been 
much condensed and the work will play about an hour. 
M. S. 
Erich Kemer RENEws CONTRACT 
Bertin.—Erich Kleiber has renewed his contract with the 
Berlin Staatsoper for another five years. é 


KUNST DER FUGE 
HAS LEIPSIC “PREMIERE” 


BACH’S 


Successful New fuimuiiaihl by Wolfgang Graeser—Beauti- 
ful Performance 

One of the 

Bach’s music was the 

Kunst der Fuge, in his own 


greatest events in the history of 
recent performance of the Master’s 
Thomaskirche, in Leipsic, under 
the direction of Karl Straube. Only the first performance of 
the Passion According to St. Matthew, under Mendelssohn 
has equalled it in importance. In each case it was one-of 
the master’s most valuable works that was brought to light 
from a comparative oblivion. 

Die Kunst der Fuge has always been regarded as a work 
for piano, and as such far too “problematic” to have any 
practical value. In fact it was impossible to perform it 
adequately on this instrument, so little by little the conviction 
grew that the work was intended as a theoretical problem, 
to be used in teaching. This mistaken notion, however, was 
wiped, out once and for all by the Leipsic performance, which 
was made possible by the efforts of Wolfgang Graeser, a 
young Bach enthusiast. 

He has rescued the work 


LeIpsik 


from the constrictions of the 
piano arrangement and given it a setting which allows it to 
sound forth in all its greatness. His instrumentation re- 
veals a wonderful feeling for the style and sound effects of 
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the “Baroque” period in music. Even the parts that are 
afranged for keyboard instruments, like the harpsichord and 
organ, are tonally effective. But most of the fugues are 
adapted for orchestral instruments, from simple woodwind 
trios, through string quartets, to a full orchestra with organ; 
and always with careful consideration for the spiritual con- 
tent and structural line. 


PropHetic Music 

Graeser has been entirely successful in bringing out the 
inner dynamics of this master work, and even the layman, 
who comprehends nothing of its sublime musical mathe- 
matics instinctively feels that he is listening to the message 
of a man who has trodden the heights and the depths, for 
whom life has no more secrets and who may call himself 
both priest and prophet. It is just this gift for prophecy 
which so fascinates and thrills us today. Bach was years— 
centuries—ahead of his time, and it would seem to be the 
hand of fate that caused this work to be brought to light 
just now when the cry is for pure polyphony. Its magic to- 
day creates the greatest effect, because the time for its ap- 
preciation is just ripe. 

The performance itself was an artistic achievement. Next 
to Straube praise is due to Giinther Ramin, the excellent 
organist of the Thomaskirche, and the Gewandhaus Quartet 
and Orchestra. 


ZURICH SEASON CLOSES 
WITH ITALIAN STAGIONE 


Turandot Disappointing—Mengelberg and Furtwangler Create 
Sensations. 

ZurRicH.—The musical season in Zurich came to a worthy 
close this year with a short Italian “stagione.” Turandot 
was the great novelty to which everyone was eagerly look- 
ing forward and it was greeted with considerable enthusiasm, 
although it failed to make the dramatic appeal of Puccini’s 
earlier works. 

The Zurich Orchestra played with enthusiasm and spirit 
under the able direction of Giulio Falconi. Old favorites, 
such as Rigoletto, Tosca, Lucia and La Sonnambula, once 
more delighted the large audiences that attended the per- 
formances. It is: worthy of note that the singers, who with 
one or two exceptions showed a uniformly high standard 
of vocal excellence, are new and comparatively unknown—a 
convincing disproval of the theory that Italy is no longer 
producing good voices. 

The end of the season brought a number of interesting 
events, notably the first Zurich performance of Arthur 
Honegger’s opera, Judith. Conducted by Conrad and pro- 
duced by Paul Trede, the work had a great success. 

Following close upon the appearance of Mengelberg, who 
stopped here with the Concertgebouw Orchestra on his way 
back from the exhibition in Geneva, came Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler with the Berlin Philharmonic. The two conductors 
with their orchestras, which essentially unlike, had one 
quality in common; namely their ability to fire their audi- 
ences to extraordinary demonstrations of delight. Great 
are the hopes for their return. 


Frankfort’s Summer of Music Continues 
Successfully 


FRAN KFoRT-A-M.—The “Summer of Music” at Frankfort, 
with its numerous concerts and entertainments, has so far 
been a brilliant success. Among the most important per- 
formances are those of the famous Czecho-Slovakian 
chorus, Hlahol of Prague; the various cathedral choirs of 
Munich, Cologne and Salzburg; two concerts by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Clemens Krauss; Bach’s B 
flat minor Mass, given by the Hamburg Michaelis Choir, 
conducted by Sittard and finally the “Thomaner” choir from 
Leipsic. 

Catholic and Protestant Church music has been repre- 
sented in numerous concerts in halls and churches, and there 
have been several interesting evenings, too, of Jewish ritual 
and old popular music. Many interesting lectures on the 
theories of the different kinds of music have been given by 
people who specialized in this subject, and further, we have 
enjoyed the wonderful organ, in the Bach Hall of the Ex- 
hibition, played by some of the greatest living organists, and 
the Banda Municipale of Venice. 

A very interesting exhibit is Alois Haba’s quarter-tone 
piano with two keyboards, which he has loaned to the ex- 
position. H. L. 


Early Premiére for New Isidore de Lara Opera 


Paris.—A new work, Le Prince de Mokokana, by Isidore 
de Lara is now finished. The first performance will be 
given at the Casino of Aix le Bains this summer with Maria 
Kousnezoff and Marcelle Denya in the ——. roles. 

N. vE B. 





INVOKING THE MUSE 


By Clarence Lucas 


Muse is neither as foolish nor fantastic as 
it may appear to be, for the Muses were originally three and 
not nine. Their names were Melete, Mneme, and Acede— 
meaning Meditation, Memory, and, Singing. In modern 
language we might say that Melete, or Meditation, meant 
study and thinking. Memory, of course, is easily under- 
stood. It means learning and remembering a repertory of 
compositions. Singing may be extended to mean any kind 
of performance, instrumental or vocal. 

The musical artist who studies and thinks, 
members, and performs and interprets, is practically 
voking the Muses—at least the criginal three Muses. 

In poetry, legends, and mythology the Muses are nine. In 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream we read about 
“The thrice three Muses mourning for the death of learn- 
and in his thirty-eighth sonnet the same poet speaks of 
his beloved. “Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in 
worth than those old nine.” 

An ancient sculptor was ordered to make three statues of 

Muses for the temple of Apollo. He misunderstood his 
order and made three statues of each of the three Muses. 
The nine statues proved to be so beautiful that they were 


Invoking the 


learns and re- 
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all set up in the temple. Names had to be found, for the 
nine, and the nine young ladies had to be the daughters of 
parents. 

The parents selected were Zeus and Mnemosyne. The 
names chosen for the nine Muses were: Clio, Euterpe, 
Thalia, Melpomene, Terpischore, Erato, Polyhymnia, Cal- 
liope, and Urania. When the company of Muses became 
so large and the functions of the group so complicated, the 
original three Muses were lost sight of. It became fash- 
ionable to invoke the Muses. All the great poets of an- 
tiquity begin their works with an invocation to one or more 
of them. 

The modern musical artist, however, will do well to keep 
in mind the original three Muses, and consider the nine as 
pure creatures of poetic imagination—beautiful, but useful. 

The Muses, like young women in general, are very capri- 
cious. One day the artist will be successful, and the next 
day everything will seem to go wrong. The Muse is not 
always to be counted on. Steady, unremitting, conscientious 
work is the only sacrifice that is able to win the favor of the 
Muses. It is the only effective votive wreath to lay upon 
the altar. 
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CINCINNATI INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS WOULD ADD 
$2,500,000 MORE TO $1,000,000 GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. TAFT 


Cincinnati, Oxnto.—Of outstanding importance to the 
various musical activities in Cincinnati was the gift of 
$1,000,000 by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft as a per- 
manent endowment fund for the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra. In making this gift Mr. and Mrs. Taft founded 
the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts and are asking that an 
additional sum of $2,500,000 be raised to be used to pro- 
mote the fine arts in Cincinnati. The beautiful home of the 
Tafts, a center of music and the arts since the day it was 
built in 1914, including its priceless collection of paintings, 
was given as the nucleus of a museum. 

In a letter to the directors of the new Institute of Fine 
Arts the donors saigh: “We long have taken an active in- 
terest in the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and we are 
convinced that the permanent continuation of this orchestra 
can best be secured through an endowment fund. 

“The city has acquired great prestige and civic advertis- 


ing from.the high character of the present orchestra. More 
important than that, a symphony orchestra is the keystone 
around which alone musical activities and musical education 
can be built. Without an orchestra the position.of Cincin- 
nati as a center of musical culture, and even the develop- 
ment of a first-class music school, is impossible. 

“Earnestly as we desire to see the Symphony Orchestra 
placed upon a permanent basis, we do not care to devote 
a large sum to the purpose unless we can be assured that 
the people of the City of Cincinnati take enough interest in 
the project which your institution now has in charge to con- 
tribute a considerable part of the endowment which we re- 
gard as fundamentally necessary for its success.” 

There is no doubt but that public spirited citizens will 
come forward with their gifts to this endowment fund, for 
every one is cognizant of the importance of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra as a civic institution. It has steadily 
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progressed until it is now in the front rank of American 
orchestras, and its director, Fritz Reiner, has brought more 
and more fame to Cincinnati by his fine musicianship and 
gift of conducting. This summer he is spending part of his 
vacation taking over the duties of Toscanini at La Scala, 
Milan, where he conducted a series of five concerts and 
reaped well-deserved acclaim. The announcement has been 
made also that he is to conduct a series of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra’s season this year while Stokowski is 
on leave of absence. 

Under Mr. Reiner’s baton the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra gave a concert in Music Hall as a benefit for the 
Mississippi Valley flood sufferers and the sum of $10,000 
was turned over from this concert to the American Red 
Cross relief fund. All, from Director Reiner himself, 
through the musicians, to everyone connected with the or- 
ganization, voluntarily donated time, art and assistance, until 
this benefit concert rose to the heights of “the biggest con- 
cert of its kind ever given in Cincinnati.” In addition to 
the great audience that overflowed Music Hall, a vast throng 
in Washington Park heard the concert by means of radio 
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and loud speakers that carried the music to the listening 
crowds. Over the radio a countless multitude heard the 
concert and contributions poured in from every locality, the 
press having made generous contribution of space for all 
announcements. The Cincinnati Orpheus Club assisted on 
this program, singing a group of songs for male voices. 
On the whole this past season, the thirty-second of its ex- 
istence, has been the most successful in the history of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and prospects for the com- 
ing season herald an even greater triumph as Roy Hornikel, 
manager, has already engaged a brilliant array of soloists 
for the coming winter. M. D. 


Cincinnati CONSERVATORY OF Music Notes 


Grace Gevella Payne, member of the Junior Faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, was heard in a de 
lightful song recital in the Conservatory Concert Hall. Miss 
Payne, a pupil of Dan Beddoe, has a mellow voice which she 
used with great artistry. Her program opened with a Span- 
ish number, an aria from La Partida. She sang a group of 
four Brahms songs in German and a group of three in 
French, while the remainder of the program was sung in 
English. Miss Payne’s diction in the modern languages 
showed her to be a very versatile young artist. Her German, 
French and Spanish in each case were delivered with quite 
as much fluency as her English. The Leroux Le Nil, with 
the ensemble of piano and cello, was one of the most pleas- 
ing numbers Thomie Prewett Williams was at the piano, 
and Francis Wolfe, one of the young cellists of the 
Symphony Orchestra, played the cello obbligato. He assisted 
also in three other numbers, among which were the familiar 
Menuet in G by Beethoven, and Saint- Saens’ The Swan. 
The closing group of songs was varied in style, extending 
from the rather doleful Evening, by James, through the gay 
little for children, When I Bring You Colored Toys, 
by Carpenter, and the somnolent The Dreaming Lake to the 
catchy, lilting Moon Marketing. This group included a 
manuscrip song, Song of Amphine, by William S. Naylor, 
Jr., assistant to Dr. George Leighton, head of the composi- 
tion and, counterpoint department. 

This was one of the well-liked numbers sung recently 
when the Conservatory presented a number of original com- 
positions by the faculty and students in a concert. Miss 
Payne disclosed herself as a sincere musician with a vocal 
equipment of great beauty which she used with high intel- 
ligence. 
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Pietro Aria to Play at Columbia University 
Pietro Aria, violinist, who has been acclaimed thoughout 
Europe, will begin this third American concert tour on 
August 4, when he will be presented at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer Sc hoo! Mr. Aria will be accompanied at 
the concert by Josef Bonime, and the program will be pre- 
sented in Philosophy Hall. An unusually interesting pro- 
gram has been announced. It will include the Vitali- 
Charlier Ciaconna, Max Bruch’s concerto in G minor, and 
Havanaise by Saint-Saéns, together with a group of shorter 
compositions and transcriptions 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF MUSIC 


It is interesting to delve into the early history of music 
in Chicago. It may be said that Chicago but repeats the 
history of music in Boston, New York, and other large cen- 
ters. In- making a retrospect of this growth of music 
always it will be found that the piano, or the manufacturers 
of pianos, laid the foundation for music, and it can be said 
that this can apply to music in America, 

An interesting event is at this time transpiring in Chicago 
in the celebration of the seventieth anniversary of the Kim- 


ball 


practically 


Piano House. Piano manufacturing in Chicago was 


unknown seventy years ago. The growth of 


music, however, always carried with it the concert grand 


piano as the means of presenting music on the concert stage. 
It took a long time for the Chicago manufacturers to arrive 
Kim- 


ball house was about the first to accomplish this and give to 


at the point of creating a concert grand piano. The 


the great artists the means of appearing in public in clas- 
sical programs. 

The appended interesting history as regards the forma- 
tion of the W. W. 


reveal in 


Kimball Company and its founder will 


part the place that this house has taken in ihe 


development of music in the great Middle West. It shows 
Emil Liebling, 
and it was W. W. 


the opportunity. The 


the wonderful work of who was a pioneer 


in music, Kimball who gave Emil Lieb- 


ling following gives some historical 


data along these lines that is of great value: 


“The announcement has just been made that George 


Liebling will make a concert tour of the Pacific Coast and 


other Western States. This is under the Concert Manage- 


ment of Harry and 


fall of 1927. 


“Perhaps it is merely a coincidence that this Western 
tour in which Mr. Liebling will play the Kimball piano ex- 
clusively should be made in the year in which the W. W. 
Kimball Company is celebrating its seventieth anniversary. 
Some recent national advertising of the company related 
rather sharp contrasts between the pioneer period of 1857, 
when W. W. Kimball started his music business, and the 
music world of today when Kimball instruments are sold 
practically everywhere. The today of this great company 
shows what steady, continuous growth for a period of sev- 
enty years really means. The pianos sold by that one house 
alone have certainly had a tremendous influence in making 
the study of music widespread. When the great Roxy 
Theater wanted the finest organ that could be built for its 
Cathedral of the Motion Pictures’ it came to Kimball. That 
has recently been dedicated and the organ and the theater 
together have reached heights of perfection that have made 


Arthur Culbertson and will begin early 
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the subject one of the most talked of events of the year 

1927. It also seems to be a coincidence that the completion 
and dedication of this wonderful Kimball organ came in 
the seventieth anniversary year of the house. The same 
may be said of the Kimball organ in the New First Con- 
gregational Church of Chicago, just now about ready for 
the public, but the professional approval of which seems 
to resort to superlative terms. It is a concert and church 
organ, the largest in the Middle West, and its critics seem 
to be of the opinion that it is not surpassed in beauty. 

“Again referring to the George Liebling western tour, 
we call to mind that this famous international pianist has 
had two years of veritable triumphs in the concert field, 
although he has confined his tours to the East and Middle 
West. His appearances in New York, which have been 
many, and in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and many other cities, have been among the best that 
have been offered, and the daily press has given unstinted 
praise. As an interpreter of Liszt, George Liebling probably 
excels any pianist on the concert stage. In his most im- 
pressionable years George Liebling was a pupil of that great 
master who seemed to inspire all who lived in his atmos- 
phere. Liebling is the youngest pupil of the great Liszt and 
has a message that no other living pianist can give, and he 
is also a marvellous interpreter of all the great masters as 
well as being a rarely gifted composer himself. George 
Liebling has been in America less than three years, but he 
seems always to have lived here. Perhaps to those who 
knew his older brother, Emil, there is a closer association. 

“Emil Liebling first came to America in 1867 and as a 
very young man was soon recognized by W. W. Kimball for 
his unusual gifts and became one of the leading pianists of 
the Middle West. Emil Liebling became closer associated 
with the Kimball house when he opened his studio in the 
Kimball Building. For almost fifty years he made himself 
a significant and powerful factor in the musical life and 
advancement of America. It was not merely a business 
association but a personal friendship which grew and con- 
tinued and closed only with the death of Emil Liebling, who 
is today held in reverent memory by the heads of the Kim- 
ball house. 

“This Western tour of George Liebling and the seventieth 

anniversary of the Kimball house suggest other reminiscences 
that have been significant in music in America. It was in 
1907 that the young and tremendously gifted Chicago pianist, 
Myrtle Elvyn, made her almost sensational debut under the 
management of the W. W. Kimball Company. It was, to 
be exact, October 29, 1907, in Orchestra Hall. European 
critics had fairly raved in their enthusiasm over this rarely 
gifted American girl and her first appearance in her home 
city was a most flattering success. This was the beginning 
of continuous ovations wherever she played, and her tours 
were extensive. Several of those tours were in the Far 
West, and Miss Elvyn was accorded all the praise and honors 
as a pianist that ever come to any one artist. When Miss 
Elvyn married, in February of 1917, she chose a quieter 
career in her home, but no one who knew her ever fails to 
recall the glorious tributes that were paid to her art and 
appreciation of her truly beautiful womanhood. 
‘It was in 1917 that the present Kimball Building, termed 
at the time the newest and grandest of Chicago’s s sky- 
scrapers, was completed and occupied by the Kimball Com- 
pany for its executive offices and sales department. It was 
more than a home for the company itself. A number of 
the best known conservatories of music and world re- 
nowned musicians have their studios in the Kimball Build- 
ing. It is a famous center of music. Kimball Hall was 
formally dedicated November 9, 1917, and Mme. Frances 
Alda of New York was presented by the company in an in- 
vitation recital. She did some of the best singing that was 
ever given in Chicago. Kimball Concert Hall, dedicated on 
the sixtieth anniversary of the company, has for ten years 
fulfilled its promises, and more, too. Musicians from all 
countries have been heard here, including organists of inter- 
national fame. 

“Thus, in this brief review of the years, we touch on only 
a few who have carried the Kimball banner in the pianistic 
field. We have noted events which seemed to fall in the 
cycles of ten years. The review should include other great 
artists of the organ and of voice. We think of names 
like Patti, the De Reszkes, Emma Eames, and a host of 
others who have added their praise of Kimball instruments. 
It should be mentioned that half way down the years of 
Kimball history the most outstanding exposition on the 
American continent, the World’s Columbian of 1893, con- 
ferred its highest award for “superlative merit” on the 
Kimball. Other great expositions since have confirmed the 
judgment of that year. Space does not permit of a lengthy 
account of the achievements of the Kimball house during its 
seventy successful years, but those years are inclusive of 
many events that have furthered the cause of music in 
America.” 


Carl Flesch Plays Brahms in Scheveningen 


The eminent violinist, ch Flesch, who is spending his 

vacation in Baden Baden, Germany, interrupted his physical 
and mental reconstruction for a brief spell to go to Schev- 
eningen, Holland, where he appeared as soloist with the 
orchestra under George Schneevoigt. The work performed 
by the artist was the Brahms concerto, and the press of 
Scheveningen expressed itself as follows: “Just as the name 
of Joachim is connected with the Beethoven concerts, for 
coming generations the name of Flesch will be inseparably 
associated with the Brahms concerto, which he played more 
beautifully than ever.” (Nieuwe Courant): “The critic 
feels quite small in the presence of so much nobility, purity 
of sentiment and technical perfection. Soul and intellect are 
combined in a most beautiful unity.” (Abendpost): “It is 
impossible to find the proper words for so superior an in- 
terpretation, which represents the ideal of classic violinism.” 
(Maasbode). 

The artist will remain in Baden Baden until September 15, 
after which date he expects to return to America to con- 
certize and teach at the Curtis Institute for Music in Phila- 
delphia. 


Werrenrath at Press Club Dinner 


In a recent item it was stated that Reinald Werrenrath 
sang at the Minneapolis reception given to Col. Lindbergh, 
whereas it was at the Press Club dinner in Washington at 
which he sang. 
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Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils Advance in Their 
Work 


Jessie Fenner Hill, whose Metropolitan Opera studios 
have been the center of activity for some years, has about 
closed one of the busiest seasons of her career, although she 
is still teaching a number of her professional pupils who 
desire to continue work during the summer. In August, 
however, Mrs, Hill will seek a short rest by way of a motor 
trip to Maine and possibly Canada. 

Josephine Martino, who will be remembered for her admir- 
able New York debut which brought her the warmest praise 
of the critics, recently sailed for France to do some coaching 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


at the American School at Fontainebleu. She will sing 
abroad before returning to this country. 

During the past season Mrs. Hill had several other pupils 
appearing in some of the best Broadway successes. In the 
Countess Maritza company there were two extremely clever 
dancers—Carl] Randall and Marjorie Peterson—but, being 
ambitious young people, both are also voice pupils of this 
well known teacher. On the opening of this light opera in 
New York, when Mr. Randall did some singing for the first 
time, the critics said: “He is a dancer, but he did his lines 
and singing most creditably.” Alan Dale described Miss 
Peterson as “a little dancing joy.” And still a third charm- 
ing dancer, Ula Sharon, who is incidentally the wife of Carl 
Randall, is also working on her voice with Mrs. Hill. 
Two other pupils, Blanche Fleming and Eleanor Shaler, will 
be recalled as being members of the Garrick Gaieties. 

The past winter saw a number of Mrs. Hill’s pupils pre- 
sented in recitals at her studios. One of the last was Marian 
Munson, soprano, assisted by Gladys Haverty, mezzo soprano, 
with Harold Genther at the piano. In a well selected pro- 
gram, Miss Munson revealed a voice of fine quality which 
she used with intelligence and taste. Her diction was com- 
mendable and she was indeed a credit to the work of her 
teacher. Miss Haverty, incidentally, was one of the prize 
winners in vice in the recent Music Week Contests. 

On June 21, another list of young singers was presented, 
those participating being the Fenner Hill Trio, Evelyn Curtis, 
Bettie Frazza, Irma Fenner Hahn, Mary E. Kelly, Gladys 
Haverty, J. Adele Puster, Mary G. Leard, Dorothea Brandt, 
Anne Staudt, with Anca Seidlova as accompanist. The 
program was wisely chosen and rendered in a manner that 
gave pleasure to the guests present. 

In April, at the Studio Guild Hour, the following singers 
participated: Dorothea Brandt, the Fenner Hill Trio, Shella 
Freyer, Mary Kelly, Mary G. Leard, Josephine Martino, 
J. Adele Puster, Anne Staudt and Anca Seidlova. 

On April 25 Shella Fryer was soloist at the concert of the 
Male Glee Club of Yonkers. The Herald of that city com- 
mented: “The club is to be congratulated upon being able 
to secure the services of Shella Fryer, contralto, as soloist. 
Miss Fryer is the contralto soloist at the Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas, New York City, has sung solo parts with the 
English Opera Company, and has done considerable solo work 
throughout the country. She possesses a rich, deep contralto 
voice which has been carefully trained and which she knows 
how to use.” Robert F. Campbell, in the same paper, com- 
mented: “She was in excellent voice. In all, she sang four 
numbers, graciously responding in two instances with de- 
lightful encores.” 


E. Robert Schmitz’ Orchestra Engagements 


E. Robert Schmitz has been definitely booked to appear 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic next fall, under 
Mengelberg, in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Mr. Schmitz is also engaged to appear with 
the Portland Symphony under Van Hoogstraten on Decem- 
ber 19. He will give a New York recital at the Century 
Theater on January 22; a joint concert with the Pro Arte 
String Quartet. At present Mr. Schmitz is holding his 
annual master class at Colorado Springs. 


Gloria Godwell Replaces Dancer 


At the Forest Hills Fourth of July celebration a large 
fete was held in the open Olivia Park which included many 
musical attractions. Harp and vocal solos by well known 
artists were given, among this last named being Gloria 
Godwell who on short notice replaced Phoebe Anna Guthrie, 
dancer. The Forest Hills and Kew Gardens Post com- 
mented on this event most favorably with regard to the 
appearance of Miss Godwell, saying: “The chairman of the 
fete was successful in procuring at the last moment Gloria 
Godwell, well known on the concert and operatic stage, who 
filled Miss Guthrie’s place on the program by singing with 
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dramatic effect a group of songs. Miss Godwell’s voice, 
sweet and strong, carried well against the difficulty of open- 
air singing on a windy day and the lofty space to be filled.’ 


“New Music” 


Henry Cowell, who is known by his compositions, which 
are of an original and, highly modern sort, announces that 
he is about to begin the publication of a magazine to be 
known as New Music. The first issue will contain the full 
score of Ruggles’ Men and Mountains, and the second will 
print Rudhyar’s Paeans. The magazine fs to appear quarterly 
beginning in October, and will be the only magazine in the 
world devoted to the publication of modern music. The 
prospectus says: 

here are very few opportunities at present for the mod- 
ern American composer to publish his works, as publishers 
are unwilling to risk losing money in such publications. 
When modern works are published in America, almost no 
copies are sold. The work is therefore not distributed, and 
the composer gains no financial profit. 

“New Music will afford, a means of publication of ultra- 
modern works, and also insure their distribution among a 
number of subscribers. If any profits are made, they will be 
divided among the contributing composers. 

“It is now difficult to secure copies of modern works with- 
out waiting for them to be sent from Europe and they are 
usually expensive. New Music offers such works without 
waiting for importation, at a nominal sum, and will therefore 
be of advantage to the subscribers as well as to its com- 
posers. 

“New Music will specialize on the works of Americans, 
but will publish occasional European works as. well.” 


Pro Arte Quartet to Appear at White House 


The Pro Arte string quartet has been invited to appear 
before the President and Mrs. Coolidge at the White House 
on January 19, 1928. While in Washington they will also 
give a recital for the Chamber Music Society. The quartet 
was recently engaged to play in Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue Stratford in the series of the Matinee Musical 
Club of Philadelphia. Their first New York recital this 
next season will be with the League of Composers on 
January 12 and their second appearance will be at the 
Century Theater on January 22 in joint recital with E. 
Robert Schmitz. 


American Tenor the Hit of Rome’s Opera 
Season 

Sydney Rayner, an American tenor from New Orleans, 
recently ended a very successful season at the large Teatro 
Adriano, Rome. Among his roles was that of Don Pedro 
in Madame de Challant, a new opera given for the first time 
there. The composer, Carmine Guarino, particularly chose 
Rayner for the part and coached him personally, a great 
honor for an American. Rayner has a beautiful, sonorous 
voice of considerable range, which he knows how to use 
effectively. Moreover, he is a good actor and he made 
Don Pedro a colorful, asta character. 
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As Rodolfo, however, Rayner was given a far better 
opportunity to display his fine qualities. His great aria in 
the first act brought down the house and an encore was 
demanded, while in the third and the fourth acts his acting 
was so convincing that when the curtain fell the audience 
remained spell-bound for several seconds and then burst 
into frantic applause, calling Rodolfo before the curtain 
innumerable times. 


SYDNEY RAYNER, 
American tenor, as Don Pedro in Madame de Challant, which 
he sang at the Teatro Adriano in Rome. 


Rayner has now gone to Milan, but will undoubtedly re- 
turn for the fall season for which he has been invited to be 
the leading tenor. He may well be proud of his success 
here, for the Roman public, as a rule, is cold and blasé. 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Antonio, Tex.—The announcement of 
tion of Hugh McAmis as municipal organist of San An- 
tonio was received with great regret by the many thou- 
sands who have attended the splendid recitals since the dedi- 
cation of the organ on October 17, 1926. It was most fitting 
that a native son of San Antonio, who has achieved unusual 
honors both in America and abroad, should be the first 
municipal organist. He has maintained a high standard of 
music on all his programs and the city has fully appreciated 
the pioneer work done by this fine young musician, who is 
not yet thirty. The good wishes of the citizens go with him 
wherever he may locate. He will spend the summer months 
in New York. 

Edith M. Resch, concert manager, has announced the fol- 
lowing artists for next season: Dusolina Giannini, Cher- 
niavsky Trio, Maier and Pattison, Beniamino Gigli, and John 
McCormack. 

Corinne Schroeder, 


SAN the resigna- 


concert pianist (in private life Mrs. 
Kirk Frederick, wife of the conductor of the Aztec Theater 
Orchestra), is spending the summer months in San An- 
tonio. Before resuming her concert tour in the fall she will 
be presented in invitation recital by the Tuesday Musical 
Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president. 

Jules P. Boyer, former member of the faculty of ihe 
Toledo Conservatory of Music in Toledo, Ohio, has organ- 
ized a thirty piece saxophone orchestra, and later experts to 
add the reed instruments. 

Ruth Howell, violinist, has recently returned to the 
ifter a season spent in study in New York City. 

A program of sacred music was given by the choir of 
Travis Park Methodist Church, arranged by Mrs. Charles 
lreuter, with Mrs. Harry Leap at the organ. The partici- 
pants were: Manfred Gerhardt, baritone; Walker Han- 
cock, violinist; Hugh Brunneman, bass; Virginia Majewski, 
violinist; Leila Pyron, reader; Mrs. A. Varga, mezzo-so- 
prano; Mrs. Charles Treuter, soprano, and the choir. 

Mrs. Forrest McKinley, organist and artist-pupil of Hugh 
McAmis, gave a recital recently in the South Bluff Meth- 
odist Church, Corpus Christi, Texas, before an audience of 
800. She was so enthusiastically received that she was re- 
engaged to give another recital in the early fall. S. W. 


city 


Leo Paalz’ a Kaenen Than Ever 


Paalz, author, pianist and 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, are larger 
than ever before. Mr. Paalz has established a reputation in 
the training of piano teachers. His years of experience 
combined with his constant progress have made him one of 
the most valued members of the faculty of the Conservatory. 
Mr. Paalz has tried out many new ideas in the science and 
art of teaching the piano, and only those of value has he 
continued. He conducts master classes for teachers to whom 
he brings the most advanced educational theories and prac- 
tices of the day. . The course which Mr. Paalz gives is con- 
artistic standard and is com- 
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classes of 


The summer 
teacher at the 


ducted according to the highest 
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prehensive. He has specialized in teaching the proper use 
of the muscles along the lines of least resistance, in which 
the arm weight is combined with the muscular effort. Many 
a pupil coming to Mr. Paalz has visions of great concertiz- 


LEO PAALZ 


ing and at the same time avoids the drudgery of scale prac- 
tice. He has evolved a system by which he says scale play- 
ing is made fascinating. He has written a text book upon 
technical octave studies, thumb studies, super-legato studies, 
and Ghosts. 

Mr. Paalz has a splendid background. After taking an 
artist degree from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music he 
turned his attention to methods of teaching and the science 
of pedagogy. The inspiration with which he has pursued 
his ideals and worked out his theories has resulted in a bril- 
liant record of success. He was added to the Conservatory 
of Music faculty in 1911. 

For years Mr. Paalz’ training classes for teachers have at- 
tracted the attention of students from all parts of the coun- 
try and his success in his chosen field has earned for him a 


“Mr. Gunster has a remarkable voice and knows how to use it.” 
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—Birmingham News. 
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reputation as an authority on pedagogical matters. His 
text books are used and endorsed by some of the world’s 
greatest pianists and educators. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

BurraLto, N. Y.—A _ new organization, the Buffalo 
Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, gave its initial perform- 
ance in Elmwood, Music Hall before a gratifyingly large 
audience, one that was pleased with the performance of the 
program, evincing its hearty approval in prolonged applause. 
the seventy musicians contributed their services, the able 
conductor, Luigi Saneila, obtaining excellent results in tonal 
quality, balance and interpretation. The results obtained and 
large measure of interest shown in the new orchestra and its 
conductor augurs well for their success. 

Vladzia Mashke, a young Russian-Polish pianist of whom 
Buffalo may well be proud, gave a highly successful recital 
in the Twentieth Century Club, her last public appearance 
in Buffalo before her departure for Europe, where she will 
continue her studies for several years. A capacity audience 
filled the hall and. enthusiastic applause brought the youth- 
ful artist back repeatedly to present her with numerous 
floral offerings, insisting upon a final encore. 

Mrs. John Leonard Eckel, violinist, and Kurt Paur, pian- 
ist, gave two recitals in Mrs. Eckel’s Delaware Avenue 
home, the invited guests filling the rooms to capacity and 
thoroughly enjoying the artistic program so admirably pre- 
sented. Mrs, Eckel’s study with Thomson and Auer easily 
— her as a leading violinist. The Saint-Saéns sonata, 
No. 1, op. 75, by Mrs. Eckel and Mr. Paur, was given a 
porn rendition. The Tartini concerto in D minor 
and the group of shorter violin numbers were all played 
with poise, clarity of tone and easy accomplishment of all the 
difficulties. Mr. Paur’s virtuosity won high terms of praise 
in the sonata, Fantasie in F minor, Chopin, and other solo 
numbers, among which was a charming Intermezzo by his 
father, Emif Paur, well remembered in this country as a 
conductor. Both artists responded to the enthusiastic recalls 
with additional numbers. 

The Rubinstein Chorus of women's voices with R. Leon 
Trick, director, Maurice Nicholson, accompanist, and Mar- 
garet Jane Ferguson, solo pianist, gave a delightful morn- 
ing musicale in the Statler ballroom, the chorus showing 
great progress under Mr. Trick’s musicianly training. Miss 
Ferguson, piano pupil of Mr. Trick, pleased the large audi- 
ence in her solos, her brilliant performance of the Liszt 
Rhapsody gaining storms of applause and demand for an 
additional number, 

Two of Frank A. Watkins’ large class of pupils have 
been meeting with much success in their work. Gustav 
Hurst, Jr., bass-baritone, has been engaged as soloist at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral, and William Wall re-engaged as 
tenor soloist at the Presbyterian Church at Kenmore. . 

At the final concert of the season of the American Artists’ 
Club, given in the music room of the Grosvenor Library, the 
outstanding performers were Ada Stettenbenz, pianist, and 
her pupil, Helen Taylor, both of whom merited the enthusi- 
astic applause given them. Miss Stettenbenz’ clean-cut tone, 
of warmth and color, proficient technic and poetical inter- 
pretations were evidenced in her solo numbers, and Miss 
Taylor’s ability and talent in conjunction with her excellent 
training won hearty approval in solos and the two-piano 
selections played with Miss Stettenberg. . H. M 


August 4, 


Musicale-Tea at Patterson School 

An interesting event was the musicale tea given in the 
Elizabeth K. Patterson School of Singing on July 14, in 
which Mildred Johnson and Gwyneth Hughes were pres- 
ented. The program opened with the Tutti Fior duet from 
Madame Butterfly (Puccini). This was followed by Caro 
Nome from Rigoletto (Verdi), sung by Miss Johnson, and 
Erlkonig (Schubert) given by Miss Hughes. Alt Wien 
(Godowsky) and waltz in C sharp minor (Chopin) were 
played by Edward ‘McArthur, pianist; and Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark (Bishop) and Come Unto the Yellow Sands 
(La Forge) were rendered by Miss Johnson. The final 
numbers on the program were Mother (Speaks), Deep in 
My Heart a Lute Lay Hid and The Bird I Love the Best 
(Aylward) sung by Miss Hughes. 

Miss Patterson has announced that she will continue her 
summer term, which was to have ended August 1, until 
August 15. 


New Church Position for Norden 


Lindsay Norden, who for the past ten years has been 
Prat and choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, has resigned his position in order to take up 
early in the fall, the same duties at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Germantown, where he will have a four manual 
Austin organ of 125 stops in chancel and gallery divisions. 

During his service at the Second Presbyterian Church Mr. 
Norden succeeded in developing an interesting series of Sun- 
day evening musical programs, in which he was assisted by 
Frederick Cook, violinist, and Vincent Fanelli, harpist. In 
this series he presented many unique and interesting musical 
features, giving a number of compositions their initial per- 
formances. Mr, Norden proposes to develop at the new 
church a Sunday evening musical service of high type, in 
which he will be assisted by the solo quartet and other artists. 


Patton Receives Congrenbiilens 

Following the announcement of Fred Patton’s engagement 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company for next season, the 
baritone received hundreds of letters, telegrams and telephone 
calls of congratulation not only from many states of the 
Union, but also from England and Belgium. One of the most 
interesting letters was a “round robin” received from the offi- 
cers of the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company, with which 
organization the artist has made frequent appearances. The 
letter reads as follows: “Dear Fred: The Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company reads with great joy of your engagement by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company of New York, and takes 
this opportunity to send you its congratulations and best 
wishes for a brilliant career in that great Temple of Music.” 


Cahier Pupil Engaged 
Mme. Cahier’s pupil, Georgia Standing of Salt Lake 
City,. who is staying at the Cahier Chateau, Helgerum, 
Sweden, to continue her lessons, recently sang in Stockholm 
and was immediately engaged for ten concerts in Sweden by 
the well known impresario, Carl Nordberger. 
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Mu Phi Epsilon Holds National Council 


Meeting 


The 1927 meeting of the national council of Mu Phi 
Epsilon, honorary music sorority, was held in the national 
clubhouse in New York City on July 1, 2 and 3. The of- 
ficers in attendance were: President, Mrs. August Brett- 
schneider, Jr., of Cincinnati; vice-president, Mrs. Rose 
Warnica of Chicago; secretary, Mrs. Bertha King of Min- 
neapolis; treasurer, Mary Whit- 
son of Gainesville, Ga.; alumnae 
officer, Mrs. Orah Lamke of St. 
Louis; and editor, Mrs. R. Carl 
Hicks of Detroit. The national 
musical adviser, Marjorie East- 
wood Dudley of Evanston, IIl., 
was unable to be present. Reports 
of officers and chapters showed all 
departments to be in fine condition. 
Plans were completed for the col- 
lection of the $50,000 endowment 
fund by June, 1928, at which time 
the sorority will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at Den- 
ver, Col. The organization now 
numbers fifty-three chapters. 
These chapters, with one excep- 
tion (Tau Alpha of New York 
City, a professional musicians’ 
chapter), are located in music 
schools connected with universities 
and colleges, and in conservatories, 
and are composed of girls who are 
actively engaged in the art of music 
as students, teachers or profes- 
sionals, and in sorority work. The 
alumnae club list is made up of 
twenty-three groups of members, 
who either through stress of home 
work or musical duties are no longer 
able to assume active sorority obliga- 
tions, but who wish still to retain 
an affiliation with the sorority. These 
alumni chapters also include honor- 
ary members who are prominent 
professional musicians and teachers. 

Mu Phil Epsilon was founded in the Metropolitan College 
of Music at Cincinnati on November 13, 1903, and its mem- 
bers are bound together to foster and promote the highest 
ideals in music, friendship and harmony. The objects of 
the sorority are the advancement of music in America, loy- 
alty to sister members, the obligations and aspirations of 
the organization and the various chapters. 
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The national clubhouse in New York City, which was 
formally opened last October, is now beyond a doubt an 
established thing. Much credit for the success of this lovely 
home for students who are studying in the Metropolis is 
due Mrs. John S. Worley, former president of the New 
York club and one-time national treasurer of the sorority, 
and Marguerite Ringo, chairman of the clubhouse commit- 
tee. Teas are given at the clubhouse each Sunday afternoon 








LIVING ROOM OF THE NATIONAL MU PHI EPSILON CLUBHOUSE IN 


NEW YORK 


where many interesting concerts are held. 


for local and visiting Mu Phi Epsilon members and guests ; 
and on the fourth Monday evening of each month the Tau 
Alpha chapter, whose home is in the clubhouse, gives a con- 
cert presenting professional musicians. The national sorority 
magazine, the Triangle, is published quarterly in Detroit, 
under the direction of Mrs. R. Carl Hicks, national editor, 
and is now in its twenty-first volume. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 





Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musica Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important each week. 


Q.—Which exercises do you favor for strengthening the 
left hand?—B. 


A.—This depends largely upon how far the student is 
advanced. For a moderately advanced pupil Schradieck’s 
daily exercises are splendid. For very advanced violinists 
I would suggest the Basic Studies by Carl Flesch; but above 
all, scales and exercises in thirds. In my opinion the most 
complete book written for thirds is the one by Wilhelm), 
published by Schott & Company. The best study is the one 
by Dont, op. 35 No. 8. I think that Dont has written more 
beneficial material.on this one page than some others have 
in a whole book. 


Q.—To what do you attribute faulty intonation?—B. F. H. 


A.—Intonation is one of the greatest problems of violin 
playing. Providing the student has a normal hand the two 
most important factors are brain and ear. The two are 
equally important. 

In order to learn to play in tune the student must at least 
have relative pitch so that he or she can hear all intervals 
without actually having to play them first, and also know 
them theoretically in order to place the fingers where they 
belong. Most pupils try to learn their lessons too fast and 
Place their fingers at random. They try to play the com- 
positions they just begin to study with expression and tem- 
perament before knowing the correct notes, bowings and 
rhythm. Their fingers are constantly ahead of their brain. 

Pr ractising does not mean playing or repeating, but the 
study of each note, measure or phrase. Each note must be 
mentally and orally prepared. 

The time when violinists used to practise from six to 
ten hours daily is passed. Three or four hours’ daily “study” 
is a great deal if it is mental and scientific. : 


Outdoor Performance at Seagle Colony 
Operatic scenes and excerpts from The Mikado, Fra 
Diavolo, Hansel and Gretel, Werther, and Martha, will be 
given at the Oscar Seagle out-door theater, Olowan, on 
Saturday afternoon, August 6. This will be the first of a 
series of similar musicales to be given from time to time 
during the next two months. 


McAfee Sings in France 


Marion McAfee, American soprano, who is spending the 
summer at St. Gervais Les Bains Haute Savoie, France, 
had the rare privilege of leading a large gathering at the 
Casino, singing The Star Spangled Banner with orchestra 
as a Fourth of July celebration. After tremendous ap- 


plause the orchestra struck up the Marsellaise, and the 
Italian anthem followed. Miss McAfee was much feted 
by the large assemblage and her popularity in the lovely 
French summer resort has grown by leaps and bounds ever 
since. 


Edwin Hughes Presents Alton Jones 


Edwin Hughes presented Alton Jones, pianist, in recital 
on July 27 at his residence studio in New York. The 
greater part of the program was made up of numbers seldom 
heard, and for that reason, and for the reason that they 
were very well rendered, the evening proved of more than 
usual interest. Mr. Jones gives the impression that he is 
quite at home in everything that he plays and that he 
thoroughly enjoys playing it. The spirit is contagious, and 
the response of the audience is immediate. Mr. Jones de- 
lights in portraying many of the masterful bits of composi- 
tion that for varying reasons are not found arrayed con- 
stantly upon the more conventional programs. Technical 
difficulties are no bugbears to this artist; his phrases are 
clean cut, his legatos are liquid, his brilliant passages are 
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full of fire, his tender melodies are touched with yearning 
and pathos, his shadings are brushed with soft colorings. 
The opening number of the recital was the D mi inor suite, 
No. 10, of Handel. This was followed by the Brahms F 
sharp minor sonata, op. 2, and Papillons, op. 2 of Schu- 
mann. The last group was by Liszt and included Waldes- 
rauschen, Sposalizio and Mazeppa. Needless to say after 
such a program, Mr. Jones was met with many hearty 
rounds of applause from his enthusiastic audience. As final 
encores he offered two numbers from the Pickwick cycle of 
Walter Niemann and Palmgren’s Furioso in B minor. 

Mr. Jones was scheduled to sailing the first of August for 
a two months’ holiday in England, Belgium, France — 
Germany. On August 3, Mr. and Mrs. Hughes presented < 
program of two- piano music which was the concluding ré 
cital of the series of six given during the summer master 
class session. 


Dr. Sullivan Sails 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan sailed last Saturday for Europe wher: 
he has gone to coach Georges Baklanoff on programs for 
his concert tour in America next season. Mr. Baklanoff 
has worked for some time with this well known teacher and 


coach, who has many prominent singers in opera, concert 


and musical comedy. 


to the 
miles 
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Dr. Sullivan will visit the Continent before going 
sine er’s farm at Bruchnthle, which is about forty 
rom Berlin. This last 1 has been one of the 


in Dr. Sullivan's teaching career. 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


Creighton Allen, Pianist 
Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 
Edith Browning, Soprano 
Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 
Lucille Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura Soprano 
Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 
Yvonne D’Arle, French-American Lyric Soprano 
Gluseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera 
Paul de Marky, Pianist 
Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 
Daisy Elgin, Soprano 
Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera 
Beniamino Gigll, the World’s Greatest Tenor 
Curtiss Grove, Lieder Singer 
Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 
Rosa Low, "American Soprano 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic Recitalist 
Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 
Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 
Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Co. 
Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicage Opera Co. 
Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 
Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 
Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Alberto Salvi, World's Greatest Harpist 
Frances Sebel, American Lyric-Dramatic Soprano 
Jessie Slatis, Soprano 
Erich Sorantin, Violinist 
Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 
Donald Thayer, massa Baritone 
Anne Tyson, Contra 
John Charlies Themen, America’s Own Baritone 
Mischa Weisbord, A New Violin Sensation 
also 
The Three Marmein Sisters — Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 


and 
The Bilitmore Friday Morning Musicales 
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Ir Trovatore, Jury 21 

Ravinia.—Even though we promised our readers not to 
refer again to the size of the audience that comes nightly to 
Ravinia, it seems permissible to make one more mention 
concerning the army of —_ devotees that came en masse 
to the performance of I! Trovatore. This reference to the 
sold out house is made in view of the fact that it had been 
stated that many would stay home to listen over the radio 
to a fistic contest that was taking place a thousand miles 
away. Many opera-goers may be interested in pugilism, yet 
the attraction that took place in the East in no way af- 
fected the big event at Ravinia. This being set down, 
we will add that nowhere could a performance of II 
Trovatore’ surpass the one under review. Elizabeth 
Rethberg was the Leonora, a role in which she won an- 
other triumph. Rethberg is the singer of the day. With- 
out any apparent effort she gave round and sonorous D 
flats that electrified those who cherish high tones, and she 
delighted the connoisseurs with beautiful singing and the 
pouring out of glorious tones that were ointment to the 
ear. Mme. Rethberg’s Leonora is a masterpiece of vo- 
calization and dramatization. Her Leonora can well be 
taken as a model; her portrayal of the role was as noble 
as her singing 

Giovanni Martinelli was the Manrico, a role that has not 
been heard sung with such eloquence in these surroundings 
except when Martinelli sings it. We must repeat ourselves 
and state again that an opera house that holds in its fold such 
a tenor as Martinelli is a very happy organization. He was 
at his best and his huge was richly deserved 

Julia Claussen made a distinct hit as Azucena. Here is 
a singer who lives a role and who is willing to distort her 
looks in order to give a touch of reality to the portrayal of 
the old gypsy. We have too often seen women on the stage 
trying to look young when representing a woman of years. 
Not so - Claussen. She was the old ugly and revengeful 
gypsy. If her portrayal of the part was excellent, the same 
laudatory remarks may be set down as to her singing ; and 
by stating that her Azucena was on a par of excellence with 
the Leonora of Rethberg and the Manrico of Martinelli, we 
pay the highest tribute possible to this newcomer at Ravinia. 
Mario Basiola sang well the role of Count di Luna, even 
though he has not as yet the nobility of mien that is ex- 
pected from a member of the Metropolitan. 3asiola is a 
very young man who has improved so much since coming 
to this country from his sunny * where he was discovered 
by Fortune Gallo, that a great deal can be:expected ‘from 
this baritone, who has a glorious voice but lacks style. 

Virgilio Lazzari was an excellent Ferrando; Philine Falco 
looked Inez, and Giordano Paltrinieri rounded up 
the cast Gennaro Papi conducted with verve but not 
with 1 Some of his tempos might be those of Papi 

but certainly not those of Verdi. At times 

Papi ran his orchestra on all cylinders, directing with such 
velocity that the singers had difficulty to catch their 
breath. At other times he directed so slowly as to make 
of the Verdi melodious score a dirge—but those were in- 
cidental errors. As a whole, Papi conducted well and 
the performance did not suffer from his monentary burst 
of speed nor by his tempos in some dramatic 
moment 
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CARMEN, JuLy 22° 
Carmen was repeated with the same cast heard previously, 
headed, by Ina Bourskaya as Carmen and Edward Johnson 
Don Jose. A Micaela was heard for the first time 
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at Ravinia in Nanette Guilford, who made her debut on this 
occasion. Due to other duties this reporter was unable to 
attend Miss Guilford’s first appearance at Ravinia, but as 
the young singer from the Metropolitan is to be a regular 
member of the company here other opportunities will be 
afforded to hear her as Micaela as well as other roles in her 
repertory. 
Fepora, Jury 23 

If it were only to hear Martinelli in Giordano’s Fedora, 
the multitude that packed Ravinia on Saturday evening 
would have been well repaid for journeying to the theater 
in the woods, but there were many other reasons why Fedora 
may be looked upon as one of the big successes of the 
present season. The cast was homogeneously good, and 
though the star of the evening was the Italian tenor, his 
colleagues gave him splendid support. Martinelli, in glorious 
voice, sang his various arias so well as to call only for 
superlatives. He made his appeal by his dramatic charac- 
terization of a role that can easily be made over-sentimental. 
His success knew no limit and his great popularity at Ravinia 
has ascended until today it reaches Parnassus. The title 
role was given to Anne Roselle. A very clever actress, she 
made the role ap | out through her forceful presentation. 
Her Fedora was not a copy of other singers heard in the 
same role, but a creation quite her own. Vocally, Roselle 
was more than satisfactory. Danise, Maxwell, Falco and 
Rothier rendered, their various parts ably, and Papi gave 
an illuminating reading of the score. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, JuLy 24 

The first performance this season of The Barber brought 
out a Rosina hitherto unknown in these surroundings; she 
was Tina Paggi, who looked good to the eye. Chamlee was 
an alert Almaviva. Basiola was the Figaro; Rothier the 
Don Basilio, and Trevisan the Don Bartolo. The latter was 
the real star of the performance. It has been stated that 
Trevisan would not be retained by the Chicago Civic Opera. 
This bit of news must be quite erroneous as certainly those 
who have the welfare of the Chicago Civic Opera in hand 
could not very well dispense with the services of one of the 
greatest buffos of the day. Trevisan has one fault—he is 
too modest and has been willing to sing parts far below his 
own talent, and by so doing he has somewhat cheapened 
himself in the eyes of those who hire operatic talent at the 
Auditorium. At Ravinia, however, Louis Eckstein always 
casts Trevisan in star roles. His Don Bartolo, as has often 
been said, is a masterpiece. From his first exit until the 
curtain comes down, his antics had the house roaring and his 
comedy was the kind to be encouraged and appreciated. 

OrcHESTRA ProcRAM, JuLy 25 

The soloists at the regular Monday night orchestral con- 
cert were Tina Paggi and Alfred Wallenstein. Miss Paggi 
sang the aria, Ah, fors e lui, from Verdi’s Traviata, and 
Mr. Wallenstein played Boellmann’s Symphonic Variations 
for cello and orchestra. Besides the Leonore overture by 
Beethoven’ the symphony program included numbers. by 
Gluck, Svendsen, Liszt, Wagner, and the overture, the 
Veiled Sweetheart, and Dance of the Sweethearts from 
Eric Delamarter’s The Betrothal. Mr. Delamarter directed 
his own work as well as all the other symphonic numbers 
with his usual artistry. 

La Juive, Jury 26 

For the critics who called Mignon an old war horse it 
will be stated that the composer of La Juive died four years 
before the Ambroise Thomas score saw the limelight. In- 
deed it is exactly 100 years ago since Halevy was elected a 
teacher at the Paris Conservatory. It was while teaching 
there that he had as pupils in his class such men as Gounod, 
Massé, S. David and Bizet, besides other well known 
musicians. The score of La Juive therefore has neatly 
reached the century mark, yet it is interesting, eyen to the 
modern ear. La Juive, as do all the operas by Halevy and 
his contemporaries, requires good singers—men and women 
who possess fine voices, and they were discovered on the 
stage of Ravinia, especially in Elisabeth Rethberg, who sang 
the role of Rachel; Giovanni Martinelli, who was the 
Eleazar; Leon Rothier, as the Cardinal Brogni; Florence 
Macheth, the Princess, and Jose Mojica the Leopold. 

Reviewing the work of these artists in the order in which 
their names appeared on the program, it may be stated in 
all frankness that Rethberg’s Rachel was all that could be 
desired. She looked ravishing in the garb of the foster 
daughter of Eleazar and she sang diffic alt music superbly. 
Her rendition of Il va venir was exemplary. Indeed, so- 
pranos who sing that aria would do well to copy Rethberg. 
She is an artist in the best sense of the word, a singer who 
does not interpolate high notes in order to win the favor 
of the audience—that is to say, that part of the audience that 
reacts only when a soprano or tenor volplanes to high 
altitudes. At Ravinia, however, the select audience is most 
musical. It always recognizes good singing and so feted 
the heroine buoyantly. 

Giovanni Martinelli has often been heard in these sur- 
roundings as Eleazar. He is singing this year at his very 
best. He made another palpable hit. Leon Rothier belongs 
to a school of singers that is slowly disappearing, a school 
that is an honor to the French lyric stage. Although his 
tones were not always steady, his delivery was that of the 
master singer and he looked every inch a Prince of the 
church. Florence Macbeth finds the role of the Princess 
quite to her liking. She sang the music with marked 
ability and her charming personality added materially in 
making her performance most meritorious. Jose Mojica 
gave allure to the role of Leopold, which he sang with 
distinction and tonal nobility. 

Louis Hasselmans directed another performance to his 
credit; the stage management was most adequate, and the 
chorus did its work splendidly. 

Micnon, Jury 27 
Mignon was repeated with the same cast heard previously. 
LoHENGRIN, JuLy 28 

The performance of Lohengrin, given in German, brought 

forth Elisabeth Rethbe rs as Elsa and Edward Johnson as 
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Lohengrin. These two singers were the real bright lights 
of the evening and this is as it should be, for with a remark- 
able Elsa and an excellent Lohengrin this opera cannot fail 
to win the admiration of music lovers. Mme. Rethberg, to 
be sure, has been heard often at Ravinia in seasons gone by. 
She has sung many roles in which she is triumphing again 
this summer, but, to tell the gospel truth, she has never sung 
in these surroundings as she is singing this season. Elsa’s 
prayer in the first act was rendered with such simplicity, 
such beauty of tone, as to reveal Mme. Rethberg at her very 
best, and forces one to proclaim her one of the most perfect 
songstresses of our generation. 

Edward Johnson brought to the role of Lohengrin his 
own artistic conception of the part. He was tender and 
persuasive, manly and romantic. Johnson, too, like Reth- 
berg, is a master linguist. He sings German as well as he 
does English, and his French is as pure as his Italian. This 
ability of projecting the words adds to the enjoyment of 
those who are conversant with those four languages. His 
singing of the role left nothing to be desired, and, thanks to 
those two artists and also to Louis Hasselmans, who knows 
his Wagner as well as he does Massenet, Bizet, Gounod, 
Charpentier, and all the other French composers, made the 
performance of Lohengrin one long to be remembered for 
its excellency. 

If little is said here concerning Mme. Claussen’s Ortrud 
it is only due to the fact that her big scene was eliminated 
in the schedule of things at Ravinia, and her performance 
was shortened so that the role would have become secondary 
had it been entrusted to a less effective actress. Her char- 
acterization of Ortrud i is well known here, for she has sung 
and triumphed in the role at the Auditorium. Though she 
had little to sing in the first act, her pantomime was so 
expressive that to those to whom German is a closed book, 
she made her part in the drama easily understood. Each 
one of her facial expressions meant something, and each 
gesture had nobility. It was a great French actor who said 
that there were no minor parts; there were only minor 
artists. Though Claussen had little to do, what she did was 
so well done that she shared in the success of the night. 

George Cehanovsky was a handsome and well voiced 
Herald; Louis D’Angelo, a sonorous King, even though in 
the upper regions some of his tones were foggy. Desire 
Defrere was Telramund. The orchestra did not distinguish 
itself particularly, but did sufficiently well so as not to 
spoil a very good performance. 

SAMSON AND DeLiLan, JuLy 29 

Samson and Delilah was repeated, with Claussen as the 
fascinating lady who made herculean Samson as meek 
the proverbial lamb. Martinelli was the Samson. 

Jury 30 
Saturday night, 
Rene Devries. 


PaGLiacct AND CAVALLERIA, 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci were given on 
July 30 


Prize Contest for Essay on the Dance 


Alexis Kosloff, premiere danseur of the Metropolitan 
Opera, announces a 300-word essay contest open to every- 
one. The theme of, the essay is “The Dance as a Medium 
of Self-Expression.” The first and second prizes will con- 
sist of gold medals, while the third, fourth and fifth prizes 
will in each case be a $15 gilt-edged book on dancing, writ- 
ten by Mr. Kosloff. The writers of the next best twenty- 
five essays will each receive two complimentary tickets to 
a gigantic open air dance recital at the Starlight Stadium 
on the evening of August 12. More than 100 dancers will 
appear, including Mr. Kosloff himself. The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Jacob Alt-Schuler will supply the 
music. Those desiring to participate in the prize contest 
are advised to submit their scripts to Leon Blumenfeld, 
care Kosloff's Studio, 24 West 57th Street, no later than 
Tuesday midnight, August 9. 


The People’s Chorus of New York 

The current report of the People’s Chorus of New York 
chronicles a busy and successful season. The weekly meet- 
ings of the organization have been suspended during the 
month of August, and will be resumed immediately after 
Labor Day. L. Camilieri, conductor, has the following to 
say in reference to the work of this society: “The activities 
of the People’s Chorus of New York are increasing the 
number of music lovers for its own sake. The weekly 
meetings are valued by students and teachers, and are 
solving the problem of the business men and women who 
like to spend their leisure time in a profitable and pleasant 
way. Our aim is to expand this movement for the bene- 
fit and inspiration of the greatest possible number of peo- 
ple.” 


Paul Morenzo to Visit Bayreuth 


Paul Morenzo has had very busy teaching season in 
Berlin and will go to Bayreuth for The Ring, which will be 
given under the baton of Dr. Karl Muck, whom Mr. Mor- 
enzo has known for over twenty years. 


ETRE TSOETE IS 
OBITUARY 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS’ MOTHER 


Marianna W. Sessions, mother of Archibald Sessions, 
organist and director, passed away at her late residence, 
Lilac Lodge, ~ — Park, South Manchester, Conn., 
on July 16. Sessions was born in 1848 at St. An- 
drews, ad of Quebec, Canada. She was always 
intensely interested in the career of her son and accom- 
panied him on a tour three yea Ts ago. She also made her 
home with him when he lived in Los Angeles, and again 
when he was in Paris. 


MRS. JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 


Mrs. John R. Hattstaedt, wife of John R. Hattstaedt, 
secretary of the American Conservatory, Chicago, passed 
away on July 24, at Mercy Hospital, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis and gall bladder. Mrs. Hattstaedt was 
only twenty-seven years old and had come to Chicago from 
Monticello, Ark., to study piano under Heniot Levy at the 
American Conservatory. Her maiden name was Maude 
Harris Turner. Her father-in-law is John J. Hattstaedt, 
president of the American Conservatory. The funeral took 
place at her former home, in Monticello. 
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Hadley’s Lucifer Well Liked in Buenos Aires 


Henry Hadley sails home from Buenos Aires shortly, 
after a season of complete triumph as guest conductor of 
the Buenos Aires Philharmonic Orchestra at the Coliseo. 
Mr. Hadley has won unique prestige in the city, the Bas- 
tilla calling attention to the fact that “under the leadership 
of such an artist, the horizon of the orchestra widens.” His 
prestige is the result of his accomplishment. Cable reports 
have appeared in the MusicaL Courter telling of the ova- 
tion which Mr. Hadley received after the performance of 
his symphonic poem, Lucifer, which was played under his 
direction on June 25. 

Word of his ability comes in Le Courrier (June 14), 
which says: “The musical stature of Henry Hadley as a 
composer was observed in his beautiful quintet played by 
the Association Philharmonique Argentine last Thursday 
evening. The movements are admirably constructed and 
the andante tranquillo is ravishing in its beauty. That 
same poetic quality was found in his songs. These works 
are sufficient guarantee of the knowledge of the new con- 
ductor, and enable us to comprehend interest in his debut 
symphonies. By his fire, precision, sobriety of gesture, and 
individual interpretation he completely captivated his audi- 
ence. 

First impressions of the South American city’s reviewers 
seem reflected more intimately by the Telegrafo: “From 
the first moment, the North American conductor, Dr. Henry 
Hadley, showed himself to be a director of vigorous tem- 
perament with definite ideas of rhythm, which he obviously 
knows how to extract from the orchestra. He does not re- 
mind us of the European conductors who have visited us, 
because he is a distinct personality as a conductor, with his 
interpretation and his orchestra. He is a musician of great 
talent, expert and sure in his work, and his reputation was 
confirmed by yesterday’s concert. His interpretation of 
the Beethoven fifth symphony was one of the most inter- 
esting we have ever heard, while in Strauss’ Don Juan he 
knew how to extract from his orchestra all possible effects 
of sonority. The public showed its enthusiasm with a pro- 
longed ovation for conductor and orchestra.’ 

Mr. Hadley approached Buenos Aires as the bearer ot a 
fine and noble message, and he sails for home the bearer of 
a fine and noble good will of the city—gifts which he earned 
through genuine accomplishment. 


New Officers of Tams-Witmark Music Library 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of the 
Tams-Witmark Music Library Consolidation, new officers 
were elected: pursuant to the probating of the will of the 
late Arthur W. Tams. The business is to be practically 
taken over by H. H. Bowman of Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Sargent Aborn of New York. 


Warford’s Musicale-Teas in Paris 
Claude Warford opened his series of musicale teas in 
Paris on July 7, at which time he presented Jess Chaney, 
contralto; Theodore Jones, tenor, and Joseph Kayser, bari- 
tone. Willard: Sektberg was at the piano for the singers, 
and Norman Curtis, pianist, played a group of solos. 
About twenty of Mr. Warford’s pupils were present, and 
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other guests included Cecil Arden, Harriet McConnell, 
Emily Hatch, Beatrice McCue, Edith McBride, Marquise 
de La Roche-Ayman, Eleanor Rogers, Minnie Hayden, 
Emma Dambmann, Countess de Jouffray d’Albans, Prince 
and Princess Tenicheff, Sam Lamberson, Marshall Rusk 
and Arthur Carroll. 
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Details of Maurice Ravel’s American tour are announced 

Mojica is to sing again in Decatur, III. 

Archibald Sessions’ mother is dead. 

Frederick Stock takes Van Hoogstraten’s place as conduc- 
tor of the Stadium Concerts. 

The Donaueschingen Festival moves to Baden-Baden. 

Starlight Park offers a double bill. 

American Opera Company engages Yeatman Griffith artists. 





JULIETTE WIHL 


“Ss pianist P of q' 
perception.”’—Daily Telecraph gir 

“Among the most interesting of contemporary 
New York Herald (Paris). 





artists.” — 











Detroit Symphony Orchestra Concerts at Belle Isle are 
resumed. 
Mrs. John R. 
Buffalo Beethoven 
performance. 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine 
the Taft $1,000,000 fund. 
London’s musical season displays unusual vitality. 
Boch’s Kunstder Farge has Leipsic * ‘premiere. ts 
Zurich season closes with Italian “Stagione.” 
Ann 


Arbor faculty concert series is greatly enjoyed. 


Hattstaedt is dead. ; ig es 
Symphony Orchestra gives its initial 


Arts would add $2,500,000 to 
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Francisco hears Scriabin’s Symphony, “The Divine 
Poem,” for the first time. 

Estelle Liebling explains her pupils’ success. 

An American tenor is the hit of Rome’s opera season. 

Washington State Music Teachers’ Convention proves 
most successful. 

Rosita Renard, a talented Chilean 
New York several years ago, 
management of Arthur Judson. 

The British Broadcasting Cooney has 
novelties for the Promenade Concerts. 

Yvette Guilbert has written her memoirs and they are to 
be published by Grasset of Paris. 

Eugene Goossens has completed his opera, Judith, 
libretto by Arnold Bennett. 

Pro Arte Quartet is to appear at the White House. 

N. Lindsay Norden will assume his duties at the 

Presbyterian Church of Germantown. 


Felix Salmond Welcomed in England 


Felix Salmond, cellist, has received a hearty welcome 
in England after his three years’ absence in the United 
States. British audiences are agreed that his already fine 
art has matured and broadened while in this country, tech- 
nical difficulties have vanished, and that, as in the case of 
all great artists, his playing has developed features which 
are distinctly his own. They feel some of these character- 
istics to be the variety of tone of rich quality which he 
produces from the lower strings of his instrument, his 
phrasing, and his ability to identify himself swiftly with 
the music he is playing. Mr. Salmond will return to the 
United States in the late autumn 
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pianist, who was in 
is to return under the 


announced the 


to the 


First 


Mexican Folk Songs Heard and Discussed 


The singing of Mexican folk songs, and an address on 
the subject by Don Manuel Grey, Mexican Vice Consul, 
were the features of the second of a series of concerts given 
— the auspices of the Women’s Graduate Club of 

Columbia University on July 26 in the McMillan Academy 
Theater. Angel Soto, tenor, and Maria Teresa Rayon, 
soprano, were the soloists. 


Friedman Beethoven Orchestra Soloist 


Ignaz Friedman, Polish pianist, is announced by the Bee- 
thoven Symphony Orchestra, Georges Zaslawsky, conductor, 
as soloist with the orchestra at its third subscription concert 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on December 21. Other 
notable soloists will be announced shortly for the orchestra’s 
six other evening performances. 


Mme. Colombati Pupil in Debut 
Sara Davison, artist-pupil of Mme. Colombati, will make 
her operatic debut as Gilda in Rigoletto at Starlight Park 
Stadium, tonight, August 4. 


Alton Jones in Recital 
Alton Jones, pianist, will give a recital on Friday evening, 


seer 5, at Columbia University. 
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Cosenza. 


To Students Desiring Operatic Training and European Debuts— 


> BPUVAL 


The International Teacher of Voice 


who has achieved success in presenting his artist-pupils in European 
theaters during the past year, will remain in Italy during the coming 


Cw 


Some Duval artist-pupils who have created sensational successes 
in European opera houses during the past season are: 


ANNA MARIA GUGLIELMETTI, Italian coloratura soprano at Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, Paris, Trieste, Cairo, Bari and Lausanne. 
KATHRYNE ROSS, American dramatic soprano, at Naples, Palermo, Catanzaro and 


LOUISE de CARRE, French lyric soprano, at Naples, Venice, Spezia, Catanzaro, 
Cosenza, Potenza and San Miniato. 
STUART GRACEY, American baritone, at Naples and Catanzaro. 
GIUSEPPE TRENTA, Italian baritone, at Parma, Bologna and tour of Spain. 
CHRISTINE LOOS, American dramatic soprano, at Catanzaro. 
GIULIANO ROMAGNOLI, Italian tenor, at Rome, Messina and Palermo. 


i 





atic debuts in Italy. 





STUART GRACEY is at present in the United S 


Address Mr. Stuart Gracey, Room 1422, Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


tates holding auditions for young artists wishing to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of advanced study, coaching for the operatic stage and preparation for oper- 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 











Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most important—each week. 


Q.—I have been taught to use the fourth finger when 
playing octaves on the black keys. Is this necessary? It 
seems easier to me to use the fifth finger—L. B. 


A.—The fifth 
fourth. However, 
the fourth finger and even the 
permits 

The more 
octave 


employed as well as the 
tor various reasons to us€é 
hand 


finger may be 
it is advisable 
third if the size of the 


facility in 
required. It 
instance, the 


For 
Etude in B minor, op. 
? 


greater the 
speed is 


fingers one can use the 
particularly where 
also in legato passages 
Chopin Octave 


passages, 
is indispensable 
middle section of the 
25, or the Rondo of the Beethoven Sonata, op. 22, on the 
first repetition of the theme can only be well done through 
the use of constant shifts between thumb and fifth, thumb 
and fourth and (size of the hand permitting) thumb and 
third. The opening of the Allegro Energico of the Liszt 
Sonate in B minor again requires the use of the fourth 
the octaves for its proper expression. Similar 
found in the works of all great masters. 


finger in 
examples may be 


Q—Is it necessary to prepare the 
moving beyond an octave?—H. F. 

A —- question does not clez “— state exactly what 
you mean, but I suppose you refer to the dogma of a hurried 
shift of F the arm to the note or chord which follows, so as 
able to prepare the fingers and hand in advance. 
derived from this procedure is usually 
necessity of leaving too hurriedly the point 
from which the shift is made, and in consequence both tone 
quality and surety may be sacrificed 

The artistic result will suffer if the player is preoccupied 
with any thoughts beyond those with the notes 
with which he is immediately concerned. 

The actual disadvantage of “preparation” lies in the fact 
that it can only be applied to a certain degree of speed. Only 
rhythmic motions can be continued smoothly at high speed 
Any jerky movement is unrhythmic. One should always 
practice in slow tempo. Any motion naturally essential in 
rapid playing will surely be adequate when playing slowly. 
But not all motions which can be made at a slow tempo are 
possible where speed of movement is required. 


hand position in 


to be 
The advantage 
offset by the 


associated 


Telva Leaves New York for the West 
After vacationing at Lake George, N. Y., Marion Telva 
returned to New York for a short stay and on July 29 left 
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for the far West via Chicago to sing four open air perfor- 
mances of Aida in Seattle, Wash., during the time from 
August 4 to 15. 


Estelle Liebling Explains Pupils’ Success 

Estelle Liebling was asked to explain the fact that her 
young artists are always singing successfully throughout 
the country. The well known teacher looked puzzled, but 
after a minute’s thought replied that there was no secret 
about it at all. It was simply a matter of sending the 
right singer for the right job. By way of example, she 
said that no matter how beautiful the voice, it would be 
futile to send an operatic type to a comic opera producer. 
In the opera house a few extra years or excessive poundage 
are not necessarily noticed, but on the light opera stage the 
audience is brutally critical. Nor would Miss Liebling send 
the ingenue type, that easily captures the hearts of a light 
opera audience with her singing and dancing, to a Metropoli- 
tan or Chicago Opera audition. She contends there is a psy- 
chological moment, and one must wait until it arrives. Then 
Miss Liebling seems to have the happy faculty of know- 
ing and meeting it with discretion. She has singers filling 
important parts in various musical comedies and in the 
large movie palaces, as well as having a number of her 
prominent artists on the concert and operatic stage, which 
prove that her work bears fruit. 

Liebling is not in favor of young girls coming 
York to study music with a heavy burden of 
their shoulders. Except in extreme cases, she 
the students supporting or helping to support 
themselves while studying. And principally for that rea- 
son she has organized various groups of singers, known 
as the Liebling Singers, who are becoming quite the vogue. 

Having several girls in her studio who had very little 
money left after they had paid their board, she thought 
out a way in which they might earn money. They were 
not ready to fill solo engagements. She first tried her 
plan out with twelve girls—a double sextet. She chose 
voices that would blend beautifully. They rehearsed 
sufficiently to have a good repertory and then Miss Lieb- 
ling had John Murray Anderson hear them, with the re- 
sult that they were engaged to sing a week at the Para 
mount Theater in New York and are now on a twenty-one 
weeks’ tour of the Publix Theaters. Next Miss Liebling 
arranged an octet for the Circus Princess, which is still 
going big. Then followed the sextet which appeared at the 

Capitol Theater in Detroit and at the Mark Strand in New 
York. This sextet will also tour the Publix chain in the fall. 

Another double sextet, which had been rehearsing some 
time, is scheduled to appear at the Stadium. The movies 
will soon have a quintet: and when the Shuberts produce a 
new musical comedy in the late summer Eight Liebling 
Singers will have a place on the program. 

“So many girls come from out-of-town to study who 
are not yet ready to earn money in solo parts,” said Miss 
Liebling. “I used to send my pupils to the chorus, for 
it is a nice way to gain experience. Girls learn how to 
sing with an orchestra, how to make-up and acquire poise. 
But when these groups of singers go into a show it is 
with a little more distinction. In each of these groups, 
however, I put in two or three experienced singers who 
whip it into shape. It means that the girls are financially 
on their own feet while studying and at the same time are 

gaining experience which fits them for their later work 

as soloists. By the time their voices and repertory are 
ready, they do not have to go into small parts, nor say 
‘Thank you’ to anyone. They are on a firm footing.” 
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Brilliant Chilean Pianist to Appear in 
New York Again 

Renard of Santiago, Chile, who gave 
three successful recitals at Aeolian Hail several years ago, 
which were followed by appearances with the symphony 
orchestras of Boston, New York (Philharmonic), Chicago, 
St. Louis, Detroit and San Francisco, and concert tours with 
Geraldine Farrar and Charles Hackett, has since been ap- 
pearing with notable success in Europe, South America and 
Mexico. ‘Her reception in Mexico City was such that she 
was able to give five concerts in a period of fourteen days. 
The senorita, who was ranked by the press of this city as 


Senorita Rosita 
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Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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ETHEL HOTTINGER 

Chicago mezzo soprano and pupil of Oscar Saenger, who 
has just signed @ contract to sing leading roles in Liege, 
Belgium. She has already filled many engagements in the 
short time that she has been abroad, having sung in some of 
the principal cities of France and Switserland. She has ap- 
peared as Carmen, Dalila, Amneris, Azucena, and in many 

other leading roles. : 





one of the foremost pianists of her sex, has returned to 
New York, and has announced her first’ metropolitan ap- 
pearance in recital at Steinway Hall on November 28. She 
will be under the management of Arthur Judson. 


Goldman Band Concerts 


The seventh week of music by the Goldman Band brought 
a series of diverse and interesting concerts, ranging from 
a program of old music to one made up of popular comic 
operas. Monday’s program comprised some of the most 
familiar works of Wagner and Tschaikowsky. The iight 
opera program on Tuesday included music by De Koven, 
Offenbach, Sullivan, von Suppe, Herbert, and Johann 
Strauss. The Wednesday Irish-Scotch program contained 
strains from other nations in company with the Scotch and 
Irish airs, and also included Goldman’s march, On the Pier. 
Thursday’s concert, which included Haydn’s presto and 
adagio from the Farewell Symphony, and its unusual and 
effective close, in which the musicians leave the orchestra 
one by one as their parts are concluded, was much appre- 
ciated by the audience. Bach airs, and works of Handel, 
Gluck, Mozart and Boccherini also were on the program. 
The symphonic program of Friday evening included selected 
movements from standard symphonies, and a fantasy for 
cornet, Twilight Dreams, played with artistic “effect by Del 
Staigers, whose good work won several encores. The move- 
ments from the Haydn Symphony that were played on 
Thursday were repeated, and Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony was especially well rendered by the band. A pro- 
gram of Wagner compositions, songs by Olive Marshall, 
and a new march by Mr. Goldman, On the Hunt, were fea- 
tures on Saturday evening. Miss Marshall also appeared 
at Wednesday evening’s concert, singing an aria from La 
Forza del Destino, by Verdi. Varied and popular numbers 
marked the week’s closing program on Sunday evening. 
Elgar, Mendelssohn, Saint-Saéns, Haydn, Bizet, Herold, 
Schumann, and Ponchielli were represe sted and Del Staig- 
ers, solo cornetist, played the Rock of Ages. 

The eighth week of these concerts, July 25 to 31 covered 
a wide variety of musical literature, each evening being 
devoted to some special type of music. The soloists for the 
week were Lotta Madden, soprano, who sang on Tuesday, 
Saturday and Sunday evenings, and Del Staigers, cornetist, 
who appeared on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. Both have achieved great popularity with their audi- 
ences during this series of concerts. The symphonic program 
of July 25 included some of the well known favorites of 
Schubert, Haydn, Schumann and Tschaikowsky, as well as 
several miscellaneous numbers, one of which was the G 
minor prelude by Rachmaninoff. The Tuesday English 
concert featured Sullivan, Barnby and Elgar. The Johann 
Strauss program of the following evening offered excerpts 
from Die Fledermaus, New Vienna waltz, Egyptian march, 
Pizzicato and Blue Danube waltzes. Additional selections on 
this occasion were Wagner’s Tannhauser overture, Schu- 
mann’s Two Grenadiers and excerpts from Gounod’s Faust. 
The offerings of Thursday were under the heading of 

“Popular Program,” and included Schubert’s Marche Mili- 
taire, the Zampa Overture, Tales of Hoffman (Offenbach), 
Verdi’s Miserere, Liszt’s Hungarian rhapsody. No. 11, and 
Rossini’s William Tell overture. A Wagner-Liszt program 
was featured on Friday, with works by Suppe, Wagner, 
Bizet and Herbert comprising the latter half of the ner- 
formance. Saturday’s compositions were entirely by Italian 
masters—Mancinelli, Rossini, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Verdi, 
Donizetti and Ponchielli, and included selections from such 
works as Barber of Seville. Cavalleria Rusticana, I! Trova- 
tore and La Gioconda. Tschaikowsky was featured on 
Sunday evening with the Marche Solennelle, 1812 Overture, 
Andante Cantabile, and two movements from the Pathetique 
Symphony. 

Enthusiastic and large audiences continue to attend the 
concerts and give evidence of their pleasure by rounds of 
applause for the band and its leader, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man. 
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WASHINGTON MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
CONVENTION PROVES MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Tacoma, WasH.—The twelfth annual music oe con- 
vention of the State of Washington was held this year in 
Tacoma. So enthusiastic were the members of the con- 
vention over the results of the past year’s work, as reported 
by the officers, that they returned these outgoing officers, 
almost without exception, to their chairs for the coming 
year. 

The attendance at the convention was larger than at any 
session held thus far, speaking well for the widespread 
interest in the Music Teachers’ Association, doubtless due 
to the value of the work accomplished and the inspiration 
which teachers have received in years past. The keynote 
of President Boyd Well’s address was the necessity of the 
teachers becoming the art leaders in their respective com- 
munities, keeping their work progressive and up-to-date 
by following closely the modern trend of art development, 
music in particular. He particularly emphasized the need 
of closer cooperation between teachers, and the unceasing 
efforts to keep standards and ideals high. It was a most 
inspirational address. 

The many addresses included Opportunities for the Young 
Music Teacher by David Scheetz Craig; The Choral Music 
of Bach, by Graham Morgan; The Humorous in the Music 
of the Great Composers, by Willem Harmans; To Be, or 
Not to Be—A Modernist, by Pearl MacDonald, and Music 
from the Standpoint of the Educator, by Dr. Emery Ferris, 


of Ithaca, N. Y. Round-table groups, for discussion of the 
particular problems of individual teachers of various in- 
struments, were headed by leading members of the profes- 
sion in the State. These were voted exceedingly helpful, in 
that the spirit of the convention seemed to move all present 
to speak of their own personal experiences and viewpoints 
in such a way as to be exceedingly profitable to all. 
Concert programs were numerous, including such per- 
formers . George Hopkins, Jeanette Johnson and Frances 
Striegel Burke, pianists; Elizabeth Fournier, soprano; 
Frithjof Eid and Samuel Gardner, violinists; Hiram H. 
Tuttle, baritone, and Frederick Feringer, organist. One of 
the programs, called the Chairman’s Program, was devoted 
entirely to young artists, chosen from various studios in 
different parts of the state, and included numerous ensem- 
ble groups as well as solo numbers. Another interesting 
event was an organ improvisation contest, won by Frederick 
Feringer. 
The officers for the coming year include: Boyd Wells 
(Seattle), president; Howard Pratt (Walla Walla), vice- 
president; Mrs. Wayne E. Richardson (Yakima), secre- 
tary, and Carl Paige Wood (Seattle), treasurer. District 
vice-presidents are Doris Newell (Tacoma), Western; C. 
E. Keeler (Yakima), Central, and C. Sherwood (Spokane), 
Eastern. The next convention will be held in Yakima. 
H 





CINCINNATI ZOO OPERA 

CINCINNATI, Ou10.—The grand opera season in this city 
is a notable success and music lovers and students show 
their appreciation by unstinted applause which frequently 
interrupts a performance, as well as greets the singers as 
they make their entrance. Some eagerly watch the left 
entrance of the orchestra pit and then begin a wild applause. 
Your attention is called to a young man who appears smil- 
ing genially as he makes his way to the director’s stand, 
mounts it as the wave of applause spreads to the farthest 
corner of the auditorium as he smiles a hearty greeting, 
first to his “boys in the orchestra,” and then; turning, ac- 
knowledges the greeting of the vast throng seated in the 
cool auditorium. Yes, you have guessed it: that young man 
is Van Grove, the beloved conductor and musical director 
of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company. Perhaps, if you 
never before have heard of this fine company which gives 
such artistic performances of grand opera that people from 
near-by towns flock in at least twice a week, you will hesi- 
tate a bit at the name. We even know of one singer who 
at first refused a contract to sing with such a queer named 
company. However, Cincinnatians are enthusiastic over 
it and no other name would satisfy them. To each one 
it spells the most delightful place in the city to spend a satis- 
fying evening—a great park in whose beautiful and well 
kept natural setting is the best collection of animals in the 
country, a fine open air opera house, and a club house famed 
for its cuisine. Added to these attractions are others that 
make for an evening’s enjoyment, such as the ice show for 
which business manager Charles G. Miller always engages 
the finest skaters. Gradually you, too, become an enthusiast 
and sing the praises of the Zoo Opera Company. The high 
artistic merit of the performances, some of outstanding im- 
portance, are an incredibly fine attraction for music stu- 
dents who not only attend the opera but occasionally are 
permitted the unusual privilege of attending a rehearsal to 
“see how it is done.” 

In the third week Mignon and Il Trovatore ran in close 
competition for first favor with the audiences. Seldom 
before in the history of musical Cincinnati has any one 
scored such a triumph in the role of Azucena as has Marta 
Wittkowska, and many predict that no one ever will surpass 
her, Wittkowska certainly brought to this role a gorgeous 
voice, vibrant with emotion, intensely dramatic and suiting 
it to every mood of the character. Whether as Amneris, 
the haughty princess, or as Azucena, the gypsy, Wittkowska 
is artistic in every detail and leaves you breathless with 
wonder at the range of her voice and her dramatic ability, 
neither of which she sacrifices for the other, making of 
both a perfect whole. Alma Peterson was a highly satis- 
fying Leonora, beautiful in voice as well as in appearance, 
being much better suited to sing this character than that of 
Aida in which her blonde beauty was hidden by the required 
dark make-up that distracted from the beauty of her voice. 
Her greatest triumph, however, will come in Tannhauser 
when she sings Elizabeth for which she is eminently fitted. 
Forrest Lamont’s portrays of Manrico was a real joy, 
for he brought to it every bit of his splendid voice, his fine 
artistry, and intense dramatic ability, while Joseph Royer 
was a close second with his singing of Count Luna. Sup- 
porting these principals were Violet Sommer as Inez, Natale 
Cervi as Ferrando, Sam Bova and Max Toft in smaller 
roles. The chorus, especially in the popular Anvil Chorus 
and in the unforgettable Miserere, was excellent. There 
was not a dull moment in the production, for one of Van 
Grove’s chief points of excellence is a brisk tempo which 
stimulates and keeps the interest of the audience at high 
pitch throughout. 
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Lucy Gates as Philine and Irene Pavloska as Mignon, 
Julian Oliver, a new Spanish tenor who made his bow to 
the Cincinnati audiences, as Wilhelm, and Herbert Gould 
as Lothario, made the most of their roles and gave each 
of the three performances of Mignon a happy and highly 
artistic production. Each was cast for the part that par- 
ticularly fitted the voice and as Mignon has not been heard 
in this city for many a year, people flocked to the opera. 
Gould made a superb Lothario both as to appearance and 
as to voice. Seldom has he sung so well, and salvos of ap- 
plause told of the pleasure he gave. Pavloska was a whim- 
sical little gypsy maiden with great dramatic power and 
much color in her voice that blended beautifully in the duets 


15 


with Gould. Lucy Gates was a charming Philine, the lovely 
quality of her voice and her exquisite portrayal of the gay 
young woman being in a large measure responsible for her 
success. Cincinnati is delighted with this singer and hopes 
to hear her quite often. Bringing a superb gift of char- 
acterization to each new role he essays, Charles Hathaway 
was an excellent Jarno, while Albert Mahler played the part 
of Laertes to perfection and both were good vocally. Con- 
stance Eberhart sang Frederick, a role that gave her rich 
contralto ample opportunity. The opera was artistically 
staged, as only Louis Raybaut can do it; the chorus was 
delightful, and Van Grove was called to the footlights to 
share in the honors with the soloists. M. D. 


Atlantic City Press Commends Edwin Swain 
sang in Atlantic City on the Steel 
Pier concert course recently, evoked enthusiastic commenda- 
tion from George R. Weintraub of the Atlantic City Press. 
Mr. Weintraub wrote: “Mr. Swain’s program displayed 
him in a most favorable light. He assembled songs ap- 
propriate to a summer afternoon concert. There were 
among others The Song of the Flea ; Little Mawhee, a 
beautiful North Carolina mountain song; a_ traditional 
English piece, A Sailor’s Life, and Samuel Lover’s Oh, I’m 
Not Myself at All. Mr. Swain sang them all with under- 
standing, with dignity and with conviction. He has a beau- 
tiful baritone, a voice of deep flexibility, good range and 
virile quality. He has also a good sense of humor which a 
number of his songs required and which he injected with a 
keen sense of their moods and significance. There was art 
and intelligence in all that he did. On every side it was evi- 
dent that the audience fully realized it was listening to an 
artist thoroughly schooled in the ways of the operatic and 
concert stage.” Mr. Swain sang with Mme. Elsa Alsen, 
who also received unstinted praise from reviewers 


Edwin Swain, who 


University of Arizona to Hear Alma Peterson 
Tucson, Ariz., for 
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HAYDN EuROPE 

Cuicaco, Int.—Haydn Owens and the Haydn Choral 
Society had a pleasant trip to Europe and while on board 
ship rehearsed twice a day and also gave two concert pro- 
grams on board R.M.S. Albertic. Mr. Owens and his choir 
landed in Liverpool on Sunday afternoon, July 10 and then 
took buses for a two hours’ run to Rhyl where they gave 
their first concert that night. They were treated royally, 
being welcomed by the chairman of the Council of the city. 
having just landed and coming from a long 
ride, the concert went over very well. Rhyl is one of the 
big fashionable watering places in North Wales. From 
there they went down to: Newport where they gave tour 
concerts. At Newport, too, the Haydn Choral Society was 
accorded a hearty welcome. The concert schedule of the 
choir was as follow Rhyl, July 10; Newport, 11, 12, 13 
and 14: Swansea, 16; Colwyn Bay, 17; Ramsgate, 21; 
Broadcast-British National Broadcasting Corporation, 22; 
Southsea, 24. Concerts will given in Bournemouth, 


London and Paris. 
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AND BoGUSLAWSKI RECITAI 
Edward Collins and Moissaye Boguslawski, pianists, 
joined hands at the Artist Concert Series given by the Chi- 
. - , ? 
cago Musical College at Central Theater on July 26. A 
two-piano recital by such artists as Collins and Boguslawski 
always draws the attention of musical Chicago, and Central 
was packed from pit to dome as the two men came 
half-hour later than announced, and played 
selection the Schumann Theme and Varia- 
This was followed by the Sonata in 
D major; two pieces by Saar, Gavotte and Menuet. 
Saint-Saéns’ Suite Algerienne happily closed a program 
that was beautifully rendered by these two excellent pianists. 
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heen conductor of the Field Chorus for twenty years, dur- 
ing which time the music critics and public have recognized 
in him a conductor of pronounced ability. By unusual musi 
cianship and leadership he has placed the Field Chorus 
among the best in the country. Mr. Pape will take a few 
months’ rest before deciding on future plans. 

News ITEMS FROM ANNA GrorF BRYANT 

Gertrude Ogden O'Neal, well known musician of San 
Francisco and artist-pupil of Anna Groff Bryant, is spend- 
ing the summer in Chicago, devoting the greater part of 
her time to coaching, repertory and the Teachers’ Normal 
Training Course. 

ABERNETHY SINGS 

Over the Chicago Daily News radio station, WMAQ, 
Emerson Abernethy rendered Schumann's Liederkries on 
July 26. 

ArTHUR Burton LEAVES FOR VACATION 

Arthur M. Burton closed his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building, July 30, after a very busy season, and will resume 
teaching on September 12. Mr. and Mrs. Burton will spend 
the summer at Pottawattomie Lodge, Minocqua, Wis. 

Jacques Gordon IN RECITAL 

A recital of music for the violin was given by Jacques 
Gordon, concert master of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and teacher at the American Conservatory, under the 
onnpeens of that school at Kimball Hall on July 27. Mr. 
Gordon, who left the following day for a six weeks’ vaca- 
tion in Europe, where he will use some of his leisure time 
playing in London and Paris, had prepared an un- 
hackneyed program which was listened to by an audience 
that left not a vacant seat in the hall. The-recital was 
opened with Cyril Scott’s Tallahassee Suite. Then Gordon 
played the Bach prelude and fugue in G minor, which was 
followed by Schubert-Friedberg’s rondo in D major. The 
third group included Ernest Bloch’s Nigun (Improvization ) 
and the first rendition of Marion Roberts’ Filigree, .in- 
scribed on the program “in memoriam,” as it will be recol- 
lected that the young woman met a tragic death near Paris 
a few months ago. The fourth and last group brought 
forth two novelties—the first performance in Chicago of 
Frederic Jacobi’s prelude No. 3 and Blair Fairchild-Dush- 
kin’s Mosquitoes. This group also included the Waltz in 
E minor by Brahms-Gordon, and Spanish Dance from La 
Vide Breve, by M. de Falla-Kreisler, which closed most 
auspiciously one of the most interesting programs heard 
this season. 

Jacques -Gordon’s artistry was revealed throughout his 
beautiful rendition of the novelties as well as the better 
known compositions, and if this review is incomplete it is 
only due to the fact that in hot weather one does not feel 
like writing any more than others enjoy reading lengthy 
reports. Notwithstanding the excessive heat, Mr. Gordon 
wares gloriously and the audience listened most attentively 
to his scholarly and poetic renditions, and bestowed upon 
him rapturous plaudits at the close of each number. Harold 
Van Gorne was the accompanist. 

Fourtu oF DurNno Series 

Hilda Eppstein, talented pianist, furnished the fourth of 
the Durno Series at the Cordon on July 22. Miss Eppstein, 
one of the professional students from the studio of Jean- 
nette Durno has already made a name for herself as an 
accomplished pianist. At the recital under review she played 
the Mozart Pastoral Variations in a manner that already 
reflects the artist; in Daquin’s Le Coucou she had oppor- 
tunity to disclose her facile technic and did it entirely to 
sd credit and to that of her mentor. Her first group came 
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rendition of the 
minor. Other 


conclusion with a masterly 
Fantasia and Fugue in G 
numbers inscribed on her program were Schumann's 
Papillons, Schumann-Liszt Widmung, Brahms Intermezzo 
in C major and Rhapsody in B minor by the same composer, 
Debussy’s General Lavine, Griffes’ The White Peacock, 
Moussorgsky’s The Seamstress, and the Ritual Fire Dance 
by De Falla. 


to a happy 
Bach-Liszt 


Jutie Rive-Kinc Prays 

A recital was given on July 27 by Julie Rive-King at the 
Bush Recital Hall. Mme. Rive-King was assisted by her 
pupil Evelyn Daniels. The latter played the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie No. 16, and Mme. Rive-King with her usual artistry, 
played numbers by Chopin, Liszt, her own arrangement of 
the Strauss Wiener Bon Bons, and her own Polonaise 
Heroique. She met with the full approval of all those who 
were fortunate enough to hear her. 

SAENGER’S OperRA REHFARSAL AT KIMBALL HALL 

At Kimball Hall, on July 29, a public rehearsal was giv- 
en by the students of Oscar Saenger’s master class, which 
is held at the American Conservatory. As more than 
passing comment is demanded to review this rehearsal, it 
is deferred until next week. 

ArRTIST-STUDENTS IN RECITAL AT 

Also on July 29, students from various departments of 
the Gunn School of Music appeared in recital at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall. A short review will appear in these 
columns next week. RENE Devries. 


GUNN ScHOOL 


Saenger Autits in Recital 

A number of artist-students in Oscar Saenger’s summer 
master class were heard in recital recently at Kimball 
Hall in Chicago and were warmly applauded for their 
excellent work. Especially the two scholarship winners 

Carmen Milleren and Agnes Swenson—displayed beauti- 
ful voices and much talent. Carmen Milleren sang 
Ah Rendimi with feeling, expression and in good style, 
bringing out all the beauty of the music. Miss Swen- 
son contributed a group of songs, displaying excellent musi- 
cianship and fine tone quality; she won much praise for her 
exquite shading and her enunciation was impeccable. The 
Romeo and Juliet waltz song was delightfully sung by Mrs. 
Dean Remick, who gaye it with all the lightness and delicacy 
demanded. Mrs. Louise Warfield splendidly interpreted Ri- 
torna Vincitor from Aida, with dramatic intensity, wealth 
of tone and fine understanding of values. 

The climax of the program, however, was reached by 
Dwight Edrus Cook, who sang the Lament from Pagliacci 
with great effect. His is a splendid voice, possessing both 
power and quality, and he has the interpretative ability to 
give dramatic expression to this most intense of tenor arias. 

30th he and Mrs. Warfield created a decided impression. 
John Brown was the able accompanist. 


BADEN- BADEN 


(¢ cininnad from page 5) 
present state of the 
tion of the Tri-Ergon process), 
productions of sound without the aid of either the disc 
record or the needle. The voices of Franz Schreker, Arnold 
Schonberg and others were heard and recognized, but the 
process is still far from perfection. 

A very pleasant occasion was the “Waldmusik” (forest 
music) of the German Musicians’ Guild, to which the festival 
guests were invited. It gave an excellent idea of the present 
state of the musical “youth” movement in Germany. Well- 
sung choruses and instrumental ensembles by young folks 
were heard, and one got the impression that once again a 
generation is growing up to whom music is not a mass of 
hieroglyphics, but a real daily need, who can sing and play 
from sight and are musically alive as people were in the 
days of Bach. 


“speaking film” (with special considera- 
and there were heard re- 


Schumann-Heink, Eternally Young, Back from 


Europe 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink returned on July 25 
from a visit to Germany and Austria; her first since the 
war. She brought with her a grandson, George Grief, for 
the purpose of making him an American citizen as soon 
as the naturalization laws will permit. The famous con- 
tralto’s passionate Americanism is well-known. The singer, 
who recently celebrated her sixty-sixth birthday, says she 
feels as young as Lindbergh, and is still just as ambitious. 
“T am still the old war horse champing at. the bit,” she said, 
as she announced her plans for a season at the Metropolitan 
and a concert tour embracing upwards of seventy appearances. 
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MUSIC ON THE AIR 





COMMENTS ON THE ANNOUNCERS 

Some very salient points of broadcasting were touched on 
by Alfred Human when he discussed the pros and cons of 
statements made by B. H. Haggins with regard to the an- 
nouncers at the microphone. Mr. Human, who is president 
of the American Section of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Music, is quoted as saying that he would insist on 
uttering a kind word for the misunderstood man at the mi- 
crophone and that while his slips may offend or amuse ac- 
cording to one’s disposition he does not bore one as much 
as the music explainer. Enlarging on the statement he says: 

“Mr. Haggin puts his finger on the trouble when he explains 
that music can only be described by music itself. : 
but I do not agree with the gentleman that the listeners are 
not interested in the lives and careers of the composers of 
the music in question; the average audience is probably more 
interested in one or two human personal points than in an 
abstract discussion of form and theory. But Mr. Haggin is 
triumphantly right when he insists on an intelligent explana- 
tion of the music by practical illustration. Walter Damrosch 
is one of the few music explainers who do not incite their 
innocent audience to assult and battery. Not merely because 
Walter is chatty and an entertaining lecturer, but because he 
has the good sense to illustrate his talks with actual music. . . . 
Mr. Haggin was rather unkind to: Dr. Henry T. Fleck, who 
was official explainer of the series of Hunter College Cham- 
ber Music concerts, made possible through the generosity of 
Adolph Lewisohn. A radio series of this kind is very im- 
portant and I know from experience the difficulties of this 
job of explaining music. You cannot always squeeze a 
hearty laugh into a solid three minute description of the 
Beethoven Ninth, nor can you pack many smiles in a history 
of the palpitating Trovatore.” 

One agrees with Mr. Human heartily, for a mere spatter- 
ing of theoretical explanation is an aggravation to those who 
might be interested listeners, and of little value to the layman, 
while these same interested ones would rarely expect a smile 
in relation to Beethoven’s Ninth and Trovatore and those 
who do could hardly be termed musicians. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 


Monday, July 25—Muriel La France, who is said to be a 
protegée ‘of Galli-C urci, was listed among the high lights of 
Roxy’s Gang. Miss La France is a coloratura soprano of 
course and a well trained one at that. She has sung in con- 
cert many times and was featured soloist with the Flonzaley 
Quartet on tour. The artist has a sweet voice which is a big 
asset to an already favorable gift, the fioratura, for that 
type of singing has always been a favorite of audiences. 
The stage program included the intermezzo from Cavalleria 
and the finale from Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony. The 
Parnassus Trio program was a delightfully lyrical one with 
its Chopin Waltz, Schubert's ballet music from Rosamund 
and the Schumann Kinderszenen. The members of this 
ensemble are musicians who have to their credit diplomas 
from conservatories and prizes. Olga Serlis, Christine 
Phillipson and Ana Dritell are the talented group. The 
Unfinished Symphony of Schubert had an inspired reading 
from Mr. Goldman and his band over WEAF. An innova- 
tion was the rehearsal at Starlight Park of Cavalleria and 
Pagliacci over WGL, while Yvonne Gaby was the gay, light- 
hearted interpreter of the Opera Comique who sang some of 
the folk songs of the French through WGBS. 

Tuesday, July 26—The big number of the Eveready Hour 
was the Irish Rhapsody of Herbert, but we also liked Aileen 
Stanley, announced as a singer of songs and whose light, 
frivolous renditions were a pleasure even to those who deem 
themselves appreciators of good music. From WOR a 
group of artists from the La Forge-Berumen studios enter- 
tained with exceptional merit. It would be difficult to com- 
ment on all those who participated, but we cannot overlook 
the fact that Gil Valeriano was on the program, and, as 
was stated before, his singing on the microphone is 
thoroughly delightful. A bassoon solo, Yankee Doodle, 
with variations by Savolini was the distinctive part of the 
Edison Hour. Instruments that are seldom used for solos 
have assumed an air of individuality through this Palette 
Series. Other numbers included the Marche Slav and the 
andante from the fourth symphony of Tschaikowsky. 

Wednesday, July 27—Three artists from the class of 
Mme. Virginia Colombati were introduced in a half-hour 
offering over WGL. Mme. Colombati, who has long been 
well known, in the musical world aside from her own per- 
sonal conquests in opera, has achieved remarkable success 
as teacher, listing Josephine Lucchese among her products. 
However, on this occasion William Quinn, Michael Revello 
and Elizabeth Grobel were heard. The program was made 
up chiefly of operatic arias which were individually well 
handled. WOR has continually. pleased in the series known 
as the Vignettes, and this one, representative of Scandinavian 
output, was as usual meritorious. The reappearance of the 
Eddy Brown Quartet in the Czukor list of aristocrats was 
another association with Scandinavians. It never fails that 
Grieg appears on this type of program, but as interpreted 
by this quartet monotony was out of the question. There 
was also a quality of illusiveness which one does not often 
associate with Grieg. The guest artist was Anton Civoru, 
basso, who has to his credit much success both abroad and 
here, and who accompanied by Mrs. Civoru, gave two Russian 
selections with excellent style. The North Carolina Glee 
Club visited New York on its way to Europe where it will 
do some singing for the benefit of the Shakespeare Mem- 
orial Fund. Appropriately on this occasion the boys gave 


several negro spirituals and also two selections by Palmgren. - 


The works of this composer are very difficult, as his harmon- 
ies are entirely modern, and it is to the credit of the Glee 
Club and Paul Weaver, the leader, that the songs stood out 
as clean-cut renditions. Of course in the spirituals the 
singers were at home; they gave as an encore the North 
Carolina University Alma Mater song. 

Thursday, July 28—The first of the Stadium concerts 
with Frederick Stock directing: was the evening’s feature 
with a speech from the guest conductor in which he ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being associated with the Philhar- 
monic. The concert was delightful enough to make the 
present half time allotment of Thursday nights by WJZ 
seem more unjust than ever. 

Friday, July 29—Edna Thomas, known as the “Lady 
from Louisiana,” gave a delightful and original grouping 
of fascinating spirituals and Creole melodies during the 
broadcasting of Musical Miniatures. Coming from Louisi- 


ana, where most of this type of folk song has originated, 
Miss Thomas has done some interesting research. Her 
work on this evening was characterized by the originality 
of its tone which would make any radio concert an event, 
as monotony is something which obviously cannot be avoided 
—at least so long as radio is not placed on a more selective 
basis. Selections from Le Cid, one of Massenet’s rarely 
heard operas, were grouped in a program by the Stephano 
Trio. The trend of this work is based on native Spanish- 
Moorish rhythms full of color. The ensemble also had ar- 
ranged one of Debussy’s exquisite songs, Il Pleure Dans 
Mon Coeur, wherein the composer has woven some alluring 
harmonies, accentuating the tenuous characteristic of his 
ability. Constance Veitch, cellist, who has received high 
awards at the Royal Academy of Music in London, was 
featured by WCGU, accompanied by Edward French. Her 
program was representative of the classic school and was a 
decided credit to the station which sponsored her ; in fact this 
station is coming to the fore rapidly and deserves recognition 
for the musical efforts it is making. 

Saturday, July 30—An Italian concert was the treat which 
the Goldman Band offered and in which Verdi figured 
heavily. Melody was abounding, of course, for the Italians 
even today, with the prevalence of atonal music, have re- 
tained the gift of melody as those of the romantic and 
classic school understand it. Mancinelli, Rossini, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and of course, the inevitable Donizetti, were 
heard in various popular numbers. The Arion Chorus, a 
group of sixteen voices so well arranged before the micro- 
phone that they sounded like a huge chorus, made their ap- 
pearance in several German numbers with Brahms, Beetho- 
ven and Becker in the lead. 

Sunday, July 31—Early works of MacDowell opened the 
concert of the Estey organ program. Particular interest 
centers about these productions as they are representative 
of a period when the composer indulged in the privacy of 
pseudonism. “Edgar Thorn” was the name used by Mac- 
Dowell as a blind, but his characteristics are too prevalent 
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to allow for any mistake in attributing these works to him, 
Over WJZ also came a half hour by the Morley Singers 
who are specializing in ancient carols and madrigales, and 
through the other NBC station the Hecksher Foundation 
Orchestra, under the direction of Isidor Strassner, figured 
in the Young Artists’ series. Several soloists added to the 
novelty, and the fact should prove a source of encouragement 
for talented young people. Godfrey Ludlow offered his 
monthly sonata program, with Lolita Gainsborg, selecting as 
his vehicle the Mozart sonata in E major. The artists are 
fine appreciators of this school of music and particularly 
accentuated the lively and humorous characteristic of the 
composer. 
Notes oF INTEREST 

A new station in Brooklyn will be opened in August under 
the call letters of WLTH, succeding WFRL, and will be 
situated in the Leverich Towers Hotel. 

WTRC in Washington has been bought by the Forum, a 
journal said to be devoted to the interest of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

WGL has a new staff pianist in the person of Edward 
MacArthur. 

It seems inevitable that the fight on radio control will be 
reopened. Federal Board is checking up on the new al- 
location of the stations and is issuing drastic threats for 
failure of observance. 

Curt Peterson is the new announcer for WJZ. 

WWNC, of Asheville N. C., has added a 
orchestra to its Sunday programs. 

MARGHERITA’ TIRINDELLI. 


symphony 


Whereabouts of Ann Arbor Musicians 


Musicians from the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., are spending their summer in various parts 
of the country. Musical Director Earl V. Moore and Mrs. 
Moore with their two children, Vincent and Stanley, are at 
their summer home at Omena, Mich., where they will remain 
until the opening of college in September. 

Albert Lockwood, head of the piano department, is in 
Europe, and Samuel Pierson Lockwood and Mrs. Lockwood, 
and the members of their family are at their summer home 
in Keene Valley, N. Y. Theodore Harrison is teaching in 
the University School of Music summer session, after which 
he will go to his summer home in Wisconsin. Palmer Chris- 
tian, University organist, and head of the organ department, 
after the summer session will journey west. This fall he 
will take a concert tournee to the Pacific coast. Joseph E. 
Maddy spent the first part of the summer in Ann Arbor, 
and is now giving several weeks of instruction at Columbia 
University, after which he will take a trip through Canada. 
President and Mrs. Charles A. Sink are remaining in Ann 
Arbor for the most part. They spent two weeks in New 
York, and later will tour northern Michigan. Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, of the piano faculty, will go east after the summer 
session, while James Hamilton of the voice faculty will 
spend the period after the ‘summer session in northern 
Michigan. Albert A. Stanley, formerly musical director of 
the University School of Music and who has been spending 
the last several years in Europe, is expected home this 
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month. Doctor and Mrs. Stanley will then make their home 
in Ann Arbor for some time. Anthony J. Whitmire, of the 
violin department, is spending his summer with Mrs. Whit- 
mire at the Washtenaw Country Club. Marion Struble 
Freeman, who accompanied her husband, Elbert Freeman, 
who was in charge of physical education on the round-the- 
world educational cruise, has returned to Ann Arbor to 
resume her duties as a member of the violin faculty. 


Wildermann Students in Recitals 


Graduates of the Wilderman Institute of Music have 
made several appearances since their recent commencement 
at Town Hall. Before a body of teachers of the Notre 
Dame Sisters, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, a program was 
given by Mildred Behlen, Kathleen Bowen, Sara Goodman, 
Jane Petranich, Ange Rizz, and Ethel Rochford, pianists, 
and Sara Swartzman and Gizella Ehrenwerth, violinists. 
Miss Ehrenwerth was the winner this year of the gold medal 
awarded in the New York Music Week contest for the five 
boroughs of Greater New York. This honor was recently 
conferred, upon her at Carnegie Hall. On July 9 a simitar 
concert was given at Mt. St. Michales, Staten Island, before 
a large assemblage of teachers. Ten of these Presentation 
nuns have been studying with Miss Wildermann for several 
years and in the fall will be presented with diplomas, certifi 
cates and honors, at the time of their individual recitals. 
An interesting feature of the program was the playing of 
the Rubinstein concerto in D minor by Sister Imelda, who 
for three years won the highest honors in her course at 
the Institute. Summer sessions will be held at the Institute 
until the opening of the fall season and next winter many 
recitals will be given by the advanced and artist students. 


Ethel Glenn Hier Pupils in Recital 

A program of solos and works for two pianos was re- 
cently given by Grace Kline and Florence Newham, pupils 
of Ethel Glenn Hier, teacher and composer, in Roselle 
y. A feature of the program was the playing by Miss 
Newham of A Day in the Peterborough Woods, a piece 
composed by Miss Hier as incidental music for her play, 
The Boyhood and Youth of Edward MacDowell. The 
young pianist prefaced each number with a short sketch 
of the work and their playing of the various numbers 
showed much finish and careful attention to detail. 

A pupils’ recital was also recently given in Tenafly, N. J., 
by Donald Agger, Alexander Langmuir, Doris Merchant, 
Louise Redfield, John Mott, Edith Langmuir, Willard 
Knowlton and Mildred Foster. Solos and. duets from the 
works of Beethoven, Schumann, Heller, Handel, Chopin, 
Burleigh, Massenet, John Thompson, Glenn Hier, Debussy, 
MacDowell and Rachmaninoff were played, preceded in each 
case by a word of interest regarding the music. 


Ethel Fox Preparing for San Carlo Debut 


The season’s crop of revues which grows in steady stream 
in Greenwich Village, produced Ethel Fox, who appeared 
recently at the Triangle Theater in one of its intimate revues. 
Miss Fox is now hard at work at the studio of her teacher, 
Mme. Pilar Morin, preparing for her debut with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 

“Ethel Fox,” wrote the Sun reviewer, “is a young soprano 
with a well trained voice and an attractive personality.” 
The Billboard applauded Miss Fox by saying that “as for 
the cast, Ethel Fox, as prima donna, shows the most promise 
She has a remarkably fine soprano voice and radiates a 
pleasing personality.” 

The critical comments in the newspapers and the advent of 
Miss Fox into realms of grand opera from the Village’s 
eternal Triangle are proof enough of her talent, her capacity 
for hard work, and the soundness of her training. 


Rafaello de la Marca Organizing Classes 


Rafaello de la Marca, director of singing at the Virgil 
Piano Conservatory, of which Mrs. A. M. Virgil is the 
head, is a well known opera and concert singer and authority 
on the development of the vocal apparatus. Prof. de la 
Marca, in addition to personal, professional and practical 
experience, has gained a scientific knowledge of the vocal 
anatomy, enabling him to impart to his pupils the correct 
mental conception of the use of the voice through demonstra- 
tion and explanation of the right and wrong way to sing. 
He gives advice and hold voice trials, free of charge, on 
Tuesday and Friday of each week, and has a master class 
for preparing students to » become teachers of singing. 


Mildred Dilling i in Europe 


Mildred Dilling writes her managers that she will return 
from Europe quite early in October, in plenty of time for 
her opening concert of the season at Paterson, N. J., on 
October 11. Recently the harpist broadcasted from London 
and, Glasgow. These were both return engagements for the 
artist. In fact it was her fourth season appearing for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Other appearances of a 
similar nature are being arranged for Miss Dilling, who is 
also teaching in her London studio until the end of July, 
when she goes as usual to the Villa Louis Dorus at Etretat. 


Erich Kleiber to Tour Germany 
Erich Kleiber has accepted the invitation of the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra to conduct its 1927 tour through 
Germany. The itinerary includes Hamburg, Berlin, Leipsic, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Mannheim and Breslau. At the end of 
the tour, Kleiber will first close the Berlin State Opera 
season and then leave immediately for a two weeks’ vacation 
in Italy, prior to sailing for Buenos Aires where he is 

engaged for the concert season at the Teatro Colon. 


Erie Concert Course Dates Announced 


The Erie Concert Course, under the direction of FE. A. 
Haesener, will begin its third season with a concert by Rosa 
Ponselle on’ October 10. Doris Niles, American dancer, 
and Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, and pupil of Frank La 
Forge, will present a Spanish Night on October 31. The 
English Singers, so well received on their first appearances 
in this country, will also sing during the course, and Harold 
Bauer and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will com- 
plete the five “concerts of distinction.” 


Bertimen to Sail 


Ernesto Bertimen will sail for Europe on August 24 to be 
away from the States until about the first of October. 
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Scipione Guidi, concertmaster of the Philharmonic, deserves 
a special word of praise for a smooth and, restrained inter- 
pretation of the solo violin work in this number. The other 
selection on the program was Brahms at his magnificent 
best, giving full scope to the director’s solid musicianship. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten’s regime came to an end with one 
of the most tumultuous scenes ever witnessed at the Stadium. 
The entire audience and the orchestra as well rendered a 
spontaneous tribute to him by actual cheers. He was called 
again and again to respond to the ovation and was visibly 
atfected by the demonstration. 

Juty 27 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, appeared as guest conductor at the Stadium on 
July 27, presenting a magnificent program of German music. 
Mr. Stock was warmly received by a good-sized audience as 
he took the conductor’s stand, as there are many in New 
York who remember his highly successful appearances here 
last year. A more pleasing program would be hard to 
imagine. Opening with the Brahms Academic Overture, Mr. 
Stock continued with secthoven’s seventh symphony and two 
groups of selections by Wagner. Ample justice was done 
the works of each composer. The Academic Overture was 
rendered with ease and lucidity ; every phrase had a distinct 
significance. It is Mr. Stock’s mind, rather than his arms, 
that does the leading; there is a power and intensity in his 
attitude that command attention. His gestures are restrained 
but effective. 

The Beethoven seventh, always a favorite, was especially 
enjoyable, and it was necessary to call the Fifth symphony 
vividly to mind before deciding that possibly this was only 
the second best of .Beethoven’s symphonies. Particularly 
effective was the manner in which the orchestra broke into 
the scherzo immediately at the conclusion of the second 
movement of the symphony, and the lively fourth movement 
swept along in a wave of color and brilliance. 

Following the intermission, selections from Siegfried were 
given, the Ascent to the Rock, Brunhilde’s Awakening, and 
the Finale. Mr. Stock did full justice to the score, bringing 
out the chiaroscura effects and contrapuntal weaving of the 
different motifs successfully. As a finale, the Ride of the 
Valkyries and the Magic Fire music were given with stirring 
effect, special honors going to the tympani players. On the 
whole, Mr. Stock evidenced a well balanced sense of musical 
values and a full command of the intellectual and emotional 
qualities of the various scores. 

Jury 28 

The Philharmonic’s program at the Stadium on July 
28 might well have been termed a program of contrasts. 
Schubert's C major symphony, Debussy’s L’Apres Midi 
d’un Faun, two short works of Moszkowski, and a waltz by 
Glazounoff are representative of the vivid contrasts, and 
there was also the overture to D’Albert’s Improvisator. 
The atmospheric moods and sensations of the Debussy pre- 
lude, written as it is with its distinctly modern chromatic 
quality, is in direct contrast to the diatonic foundation, the 
hadge of classic work of centuries past, which is immedi- 
ately evident in the Schubert C major symphony. Moszkow- 
ski and Glazounoff are temperamentally identical, yet in 
their work are so contrasted that the vigorous strength of 
Glazounoff’s work and its sureness imbues its program 
companions of Moszkowski with a limpid, frail quality 
which is really inherent in them, and which accounts for 
the composer’s post mortem struggle for recognition, just 
as this marked frailty fathered his own life struggle. 
Though the program was played with the Philharmonic’s 
usual color and discrimination, led by Frederick Stock, its 
chief interest lay in the broad contrast of the composer's 
thoughts. Such interest seldom has play in programs these 
days, and Mr. Stock’s program of Thursday is worthy of 
note. 


Details of Maurice Ravel’s Coming Tour 

The eminent French modernistic composer, Maurice Ravel, 
will appear as conductor with the Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco symphony orchestras, next fall, pre- 
senting a number of his own works. He will also give piano 
recitals and ensemble concerts, in which his compositions 
for piano, voice and chamber music will be heard. The 
tour, which will be sponsored by the Pro Musica Society, 
of which E. Robert Schmitz is president, will extend through 
the United States and Canada, thirty appearances having 
already been booked. 


Tillotson Pupils Broadcast 


A number of young artist-pupils from the studios of 
Frederick Tillotson, Boston pianist, have been heard on 
the radio during the past few weeks. Alice Pearlman and 
Walter Colantuano were heard over WNAC. Miss Pearl- 
man played Grieg and Moszkowski, Mr. Colantuano play- 
ing the 11th Rhapsody of Liszt. Doris Eaton also had a 
radio appearance, playing Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue 
over WEEI with Mr. Tillotson playing a piano version of 
the orchestra score at the second piano. 


Still Another Prize Contest 


The Hymn Society, a national organization of hymn 
writers, of which Milton S. Littlefield is president, offers 
a prize of $100 for the best text for a “Hymn for Airmen.” 
The judges are Dr. William P. Nerrill, Brick Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Grace Protestant Church, 
and Dr. George Elliott, editor of the Methodist Review. 
Manuscripts are to be submitted to Carl F. Price, 1868 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York City, before October 12. 


De Kresz Family Sail 


Geza de Kresz, Hungarian violinist, and his wife, Norah 
Drewett de Kresz, English pianist, sailed with their family 
from Quebec on the Empress of Australia on July 6 for a 
few weeks’ holiday in Europe. While there they will at- 
tend the festivals at Frankfort and Salzburg, and Mr. de 
Kresz will visit his friend and former master, Eugene 
Ysaye, the great Belgian ‘violinist. They are returning late 
in August to prepare for a busy concert season. 
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PARING AND SCRAPING 

The paring and scraping of production costs has begun 
again in studios, home offices, and branches of each motion 
picture company. In many instances it has been not paring 
but amputation of costs. It would seem that the industry 
is badly in need of a Dorothy Dix who speaks its language 
in order to answer all the questions the film leaders are 
asking among themselves. 

Elaborate sets, ermines, crystals, sables, are costly, and 
though no one has asked whether the market for photographs 
of this pseudo wealth has disappeared, the motion picture 
director still holds to, and wants his lords and ladies to 
glitter ‘under amusing “high light,” and the ermines still 
trail in waves on the movie brides’ trousseaux. No paring 
here. 

This imitation of wealth is what the public sees. There 
is much squandering behind the Ludicrous as it 
may seem, the studio manager in one of the Manhattan 
studios was ensconced amid the luxuries of the same Louis 
whose extravagances caused a revolution. There were the 
exquisite mantlepieces, crystal chandeliers, a porcelain 
clock, and the perishable little gold chairs of the period. 
Even in the conventional quarters of the cutting rooms and 
the scenario departments, dollars and cents flutter and clink 
in a stream of waste 

It would seem that the condition now prevalent is not 
unlike the little boy who had indulged in too much ice cream, 
and when reprimanded by his worried parents handed them 
the philosophical answer that it wasn’t too much ice cream 
that caused the trouble; there wasn’t enough boy 

There isn't enough public for the celluloid ice cream on 
the market. Hosts of patrons at New York’s big theaters 
go to hear the remarkably fine orchestras of which most of 
them boast, and the star system in the presentations has 
been used to enlist an audience of any good number. 

Since music has become a genuine success in motion pic- 
ture theaters, can’t pictures be made that will be worthy 
companions for the overtures, ballets, and exquisite scenes 
we have on the same programs: 

Che film library of some company 
forthe sincere producer who wants better movies. Let him 
turn back to the late Mrs. Sidney Drew’s film version of 
Cousin Kate a charming comedy, in which Ethel Barry- 
more and Bruce McRae played seasons ago. Mrs. Drew’s 
artistic effects were gained by natural lighting. The sets 
were not “sets.” A house was a house, and the town the 
town. Cousin Kate happened along several years ago, and 
has worn well pleasant to recall. Photographs 
of vulgar display of imitation wealth do not pay in any sense 
of the word. And the ermines become moth eaten. 

Let us have reasonably expensive films, depicting life as 
a reasonably reasonable proposition. Films that are good 
playfellows for the music program and presentation. 


scenes. 


obscure holds a model 


and is still 


THE PARAMOUNT 

Theaters are presenting the “Eight Popular Victor 
Artists” at the Paramount week and they offer a 
diversified and interesting program. The opening chorus is 
by the Peerless Quartet, after which Frank Banta contributes 
a piano solo, Brown's Doll Dance. Then Messrs. Banta, 
Herman and Baughman add a piano trio. James Stanley 
was exceptionally good in The Blind Ploughman, in which 
the baritone -had the assistance both of piano and organ. 
Monroe Silver got a good laugh with his “Cohen's Troubles,” 
and Henry Burr’s tenor solo, If You See Sally, was very 
well liked at the ‘opening performance. Sam Herman’s 
encore ylophone was a treat, the deep tones of the 
instrument having far greater effect than the higher and 
more rasping sounds exhibited in his listed piece, Bunch of 
Roses Again the Peerless Quartet contributed a number 
Jerusalem Morn, a negro song, and Billy Murray (master of 
ceremonies) capped the bill with the Whisper Song and a 
“Says | to Myself, Says I, Says I, Say I to 
The concluding number a group song, 

This combination is an excellent one 
reast 


Publix 
this 


on the 


t 
clever encore, 
was 
Friends.’ 

1 its popularity is bound to in 
Crawtord organ, and Irvin Talbot, conduct 
ing the orchestra, have friendly tilt, with the aid of the 
Paramount News s picture of 
an aeroplane fire and the aviator to earth via para 
chute, all accidental; an automatic camera films the entire 
affair which premeditated but an accident 
The feature Madame Pompadour, 


Jesse 


screen 1OWS a Most nusua 
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was not 
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She, of course, is fine, but the picture ends 


Dorothy Gish. 
Too bad! 


so abruptly that the audience is taken unawares. 


THE MARK STRAND 

Joseph Plunkett’s Frolic is the real feature of the week’s 
program at The Mark Strand. To begin with, the ballet 
corps and Mlle. Klemova appear in a number called The 
Swan, and the Mlle. Klemova scores a veritable hit with 
her interpretation of The Swan. Mario Caiati contributes 
a cello solo. In A Country Lane is the next number, in 
which Margaret Schilling, soprano, sings Rodger’s A Tree 
in the Park, assisted by the ensemble, and Cy Landry im- 
personates A Country Boy. Then follows The Pirates 
with Charles Bennington, a peg leg dancer. Percy Hemus, 
formerly well known as a concert artist, makes much of 
Finck’s Hurrah for the Rolling Sea with the National 
Male Quartet assisting. Two other selections follow in 
which these singers are heard again, Bennington adds an- 
other dance, and the curtain drops after the finale. 

Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav overture is delightfully 
played by the orchestra, the Strand Tropical Review is 
newsy and interesting as always, and the feature picture, 
Lonesome Ladies, starring Lewis Stone and Anna G. Nils- 
son, is a society affair with little to recommend it other 
than the acting of the two stars. An old Charles Chaplin 
comedy seems old fashioned and holds little interest. 


ROXY’S THEATER 

There is always a pleasant anticipation in connection with 
visiting Roxy’s for the programs are arranged with a 
view to raising the pleasure and standard of a movie 
house to a point where those who have a combined taste 
for the ultra classic and lighter amusements find themselves 
equally at home. With this factor there is also exercised 
a sound judgment in the continuity of the entertainment, 
and as a good example is this week’s bill, opening with 
the Liszt Second Hungarian Rhapsody in which the wild 
beauty of the Hungarian music was so cleverly interwoven 
by Liszt. Mr. Rappe, who conducted, has a particular 
adaptability for this type of music, as his conducting is 
imbued with a vital and virile force. The Divertissements 
were introduced by a barnyard fantasy that was truly fasci- 
nating. The various kind of fowl that pranced around the 
stage while a lackadaisical farmer perched on a fence, 
droned his lazy song brought roars of laughter. It 
cannot be denied that the humor was delicious. A _ silhou- 
ette, the Sea Saw, along with the Skaters, were graceful 
ideas for the terspichorean ability of the ballet corps. The 
latter was supported by the chorus as a background that 
must be commended as the humming of a high pitched vocal 
arrangement was a strain. A diverting musical number 
was the stage presentation of Roxy’s Gang in the studio. 
The list included those who have made themselves dear to 
the unseen public and who honestly deserve the approba- 
tion and satisfaction which come through singing to a live 
audience. The finale was a clever operatic travesty on 
Yes We Have No Bananas, so well done that even the 
shades of Verdi and Donizetti must have found their sense 
of humor at play. 

Painting the Town, featured Glenn Tryon, a talented 
young actor of pleasing appearance and engaging bright- 
ness who with the collaboration of the director managed 
to produce in a slapstick comedy moments distinctly orig- 
inal and worth while; he has a freshness and style that 
should be encouraged, and a flair for speed and sure footed- 
ness in stunts that easily recalls the stage version of The 
Show Off. 
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Wings will open at the Criterion Theater on August 8. 

Emil Jannings continues at the Rialto in The Way of 
All Flesh. Norma Talmadge, in Camille, will be replaced 
at the Rivoli by the Duncan Sisters in Topsy and Eva. 

Richard Barthelmess, in The Patent Leather Kid, comes to 
the Globe on August 15. 

The Vocafilm used in conjunction with Babe Ruth’s pic- 
ture, Babe Comes Home, did not make a good impression 
when it was introduced for the first time at the Longacre 
Theater. 

Dolores Costello, in The Heart of Maryland, 
to the Paramount Theater soon. 

Jeanie Macpherson, author of The King of Kings, has 
recovered from her recent nervous break-down and has re- 


will come 
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turned to the De Mille studios. It is said that the sale of 
the book of King of Kings, by Miss Macpherson and Henry 
MacMahon, has been a good one. 

The Warner Brothers will soon present Syd Chaplin in 
The Fortune Hunter, with Helene Costello supporting him. 

John Murray Anderson returned from Europe recently 
and has resumed his work for Publix. 

John Gilbert, in Twelve Miles Out, is in its second week 
at the Capitol. An elaborate song and dance bill further 
enhances the pleasure of this week’s entertainment. 

On the site directly in back of the Capitol Theater, a 
bus terminal is being erected which will be in operation the 
early part of August. This will be of great convenience 
to patrons from the suburbs. 

Dolores Costello, in Old San Francisco, 
Warner Theater. 


continues at the 


Van der Veer Re-engaged by Handel and Haydn 
Society 

Nevada Van der Veer has been re-engaged by the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society to sing a performance of Elijah 
in that city on February 26 next. Last season the contralto 
appeared twice as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Koussevitzki, but in prior seasons many times as 
soloist with the Handel and Haydn Society. 


Additional Operatic Dates for Althouse 


Now instead of singing Carmen again with the Philadel- 
phia Civic Opera Company in that city on November 17, 
Paul Althouse will switch roles and portray Canio in Pag- 
liacci in Leoncavallo’s opera on March 15. Other parts the 
tenor sings with the same company during the coming season 
will be Avito in L’Amore dei tre re, Samson in Samson et 
Dalila, and Siegmund in Die Walkuere. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ORGANISTS TO BE HELD AT ST. 


LOUIS, AUGUST 23 TO 26 


Noted Organists Will Be Heard. 


Organists delegates, and experts in organ building, from 
all over the United States, will attend the twentieth an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Organists, 
at St. Louis. ~Besides concerts by noted recitalists there 
will be papers and discussions of interest to church musi- 
cians. Five notable organs will be heard, three of them 
built by Kilgen of St. Louis, the other two by Kimball 
& Skinner. 

The organists who will perform include Lilian Carpen- 
ter of New York, Arnold Dann of Pasadena, Marshall 
Bidwell of Coe College, Iowa, Rollo Maitland of Philadel- 
phia, and Arthur Davis of St. Louis. Charles Galloway 
of St. Louis will play at the first recital. Mr. Davis will 
be heard in a special recital of American music, and_will 
perform the composition winning the $500 prize offered 
by the Kilgen Organ Company. Another American work 
will be a symphony in four movements to be improvised 


by Rollo Maitland on themes selected by a special commit- 
tee. 

The officers of the association are: president, — 
L. McAll, New York; vice-presidents Henry S. Fry, of 
Philadelphia; T. Tertius Noble of New York, and Roland 
Diggle of Los Angeles; executive committee—(chairman) 
John W. Norton, (secretary) Willard I. Nevins (treas- 
urer) Robert M. Treadwell, all of New York. The Mis- 
souri State president, Dr. Percy B. Eversden, 1147 Aubert 
Ave., St. Louis, is chairman of the local committee and will 
give any desired information about the convention, whose 
headquarters will be at the Chase Hotel. 

Nearly 400 organists registered at Philadelphia last year, 
and it is expected that a larger number will make their 
vacations this summer include the St. Louis convention. 
A program of the event may be obtained by communicat- 
ing with the association at 49 West 20th Street, New York. 
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Addye Yeargain Hall a Teacher of Children 


Addye Yeargain Hall, who is now teaching in New York, 
long ago established a reputation as an expert of musical 
child psychology and of practical methods by which the 
child mind could be interested in the study of music. As 
every musician who has ever struggled with the juvenile 
mind knows, this is no small matter. Some children are 
naturally musically endowed and others are not, but few 
children, whether musically endowed or not, like to practice. 
Few like to study music, and children possess a wonderful 
power of shutting up their minds, like a closed door, to 
anything they are opposed to. That is, probably the child’s 
method of self-protection. 

Two books have been issued by the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, both of them dealing with the 
accomplishments of Addye Yeargain Hall. These books 
are entitled: Junior Music Clubs and the Chautauquas; 
Piano Classes in the Schools. The subtitle of the second 
work reads: Educational Value of Important New Move- 
ment. Ina note at the end of this book the editor expresses 
appreciation of musicians who ‘were helpful in the prepara- 
tion of the work among them Addye Yeargain Hall, 
director of the piano department, Civic Summer School of 
Music, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mrs. Hall was also for- 
merly chairman of the Junior Department of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, and has proved herself to be 
unusually gifted in the treatment of children either in 
private lessons or in classes. She has made a great reputa- 
tion for herself in this useful branch of music education, 
and her removal to New York is a matter of- general in- 
terest. 

Haesener Pupils in Recital 

E. A. Haesener recently presented a number of his pupils 
in recital at Erie, Pa. The program included arias, old 
airs, songs from the classics and modern songs of a lighter 
vein, and the composers presented an interesting list in 
ranging from Handel and Sgambati to Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Campbell-Tipton. Those taking part were: Josephine 
Stoltze, Gladys Wetzel, Gertrude Dillon and Mrs. ; 
Dalrymple, sopranos, and Percy Clark and Wilmot Skinner, 
baritones. 

Mojica to Sing Again in Decatur 

The Decatur, Ill, Music Club, Mrs. C. G. Barnes, pro- 
gram chairman, has. again engaged Senor Don Jose Mojica. 
This will be the fourth time Mojica has sung in that one 
city in the last four years. He first appeared in Decatur 
as the butler in the one-act opera, The Secret of Suzanne, 
produced by Clarence E. Cramer. He sang a group of con- 
cert selections in the first half of the evening which im- 
mediately won him a concert engagement there. 


Opera Bridal Couple Returning from 
Honeymoon 
Mary Lewis and Michael Bohnen, members of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, who were married in New York 
a few months ago, ha¥e just returned on the French liner 
Paris from a tour of Europe. 
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Why do many musicians still speak of the “orches- 
try”; and, on the other hand, refer to “Paganina.” 


The dean of the humoristic journals draws atten- 
tion to the booth in great musicians, adding that it 
is especially noticeable in the bassos. 

6 

London Punch thinks the fact that the manoeuvers 
at the Royal Air Force pageant were carried out to 
music leads to the belief that the next war will be 
orchestrated 

Report says that Reinhardt’s Miracle played in 
Prague to a deficit. One wonders why. The work 
has proved its public appeal through many years in 
many lands, so why did Prague not take to it? Per- 
haps just because it is now “old stuff!” 


That official of the Weinberg Theater, Prague, 
who mixed mercury with the actors’ food, may have 
been a too ardent art lover. Who knows? There 
are times when all of us are strongly tempted to mix 
mercury or some other nice, neat, tasty poison, with 
likewise with that of singers, players 


actors’ food 


and artists of all sorts 
6 


In a Vienna performance of The Magic Flute the 
three boys were really three boys instead of three 
mature young or (otherwise) ladies. They sang 
well but their acting was deplorable. What a pity 
art works cannot be carried out as the creators imag- 
ined them. To begin with, if that were the case, 
every heroine would be young and beautiful; every 
tenor likewise. Until we get that, we really need 
not bother about the boys in The Magic Flute. 
lhe irrepressible Eva Tanguay of vaudeville fame 
: “IT don’t care how often I get married, as long 
as I find happiness.”” She probably has found it at 
last, as over two weeks have elapsed since her third 


says 


marriage and her connubial bark is still gliding along 
srnoothly. Her new husband, Alexander Booke, is 
a Hungarian concert pianist living on the Pacific 
Coast. About six months ago the forty-eight-year- 
old music hall diva announced her matri- 
monial venture, the swain on that occasion being 
Allan Parado, her twenty-five year old vaudeville 
pianist. Her first husband, John Ford, she divorced 


second 
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in 1917 after quite a long union of four years. Ford 
was the leading dancer in her company at that time. 
It is gratifying to note the evolution of Miss Tan- 
guay’s musical taste, culminating, as it does, in her 
espousal of the cause of classical music. 

From the New Yorker: “It is proposed that the 
Metropolitan Opera House be moved four miles 
to 110th Street and Fifth Avenue. This hop would 
constitute a new long-distance non-stop record for 
opera houses.”’ And would that be hopera ? 

® 

It is not always easy to conceive of European con- 
ditions when one lives in the security and affluence of 
America. It comes as a sort of shock to learn’that 
France objects to foreign artists, that England re- 
fuses to admit American jazz bands, that Vienna 
bans a Czech opera company. The excuse is that so 
many natives are out of employment that economic 
rather than art considerations must control the situa- 
tion. It is not surprising. The really surprising 
thing is that art in Europe continues at all. 

Europe, trying to make both ends meet and to 
avoid further quarrels, shows an inclination to mix 
music and politics. A young Austrian conductor 
gets a German position for political reasons; at the 
music exhibition in Frankfurt speeches are made 
by representatives of various foreign countries as 
well as of Germany, all of them declaring universal 
and eternal friendship. It is not altogether out of 
place that music should be turned to this purpose, 
for music is, after all, the only universal language. 

According to the Boston Transcript, the Forum 
Magazine conducts each month a definition contest. 
In the July issue the following was one of many sub- 
mitted as a definition of Art: “Art, thou art to be 
pitied in this year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
twenty-seven! To artists thou art a goofy com- 
bination of cubes; to musicians thou art St. Vitus 
Dance or woozy Hawaiian moonlight ; to Hollywood 
thou art a wow.” The author of that definition is 
certainly a goofy woozy wow! 

As announced briefly in last week’s issue of the 
Musica Courier, the busy Paris divorce court has 
handed down a decree freeing the beautiful Lina 
Cavalieri from her tenor husband, Lucien Muratore. 
The diva charged that he had abandoned her and had 
refused her entreaties to resume married life to- 
gether. The couple were married in France in 1914. 
She followed her husband into army service in the 
great war, becoming a nurse in a military hospital at 
Rome. Rumors that the couple contemplated divorce 
have been current for several months. 


The trans-Atlantic cables are athrob with reports 
to the effect that American jazz artists (colored) 
have invaded Spain, and that the banjo strummers, 
saxophone moaners and muted brass manipulators 
have done to Madrid what William of Normandy 
did to Hastings in 1066—namely, conquered the 


country. The black-orbed senoritas and their red- 
sashed male partners, feeling the effects of the for- 
eign invasion, have discarded their castanets and 
other idiomatic appurterrances; and the fandango, 
seguedilla, bolera and gitanas have given way to the 
Charleston and Black Bottom. It is interesting to 
speculate as to whether the effect of this American 
conquest will have the same lasting effect on Spanish 
music and dance forms as the French invasion of the 
eleventh century had on England. 
airs 

Beniamino Gigli continues to dedicate his vaca- 
tion in Italy to the praiseworthy pursuit of singing 
for charity. His appearances have netted many hun- 
dreds of thousands of liras for the various institu- 
tions which have been the fortunate recipients of 
his bounty. The famous tenor is indeed a shining 
example of generosity and good fellowship—quali- 
ties which are not exactly proverbial in the case of 
great singers of either sex. A few years ago an 
operatic diva, who had sung at a charitable enter- 
tainment arranged by the wife of a prominent lawyer 
in this city, sent in a bill for $1,500. When the 
propriety of the demand was questioned she ex- 
plained that her regular charge was $3,000, and that 
she thought her singing for half that sum was very 
charitable indeed. A Wagnerian soprano, famous 
in the years between 1890 and 1990, came to Amer- 
ica to fulfill an engagement. She traveled first class 
on the steamer, while her husband was tucked away 
in the second cabin. On the way over she had some 
trouble with the chief steward over the question of 
her right to do laundry work in her stateroom. The 
popularity of artists like Gigli, McCormack and poor 
Caruso is not based merely on “the fact that they 
are great singers. 


August 4, 1927 
The Harmonic Thrill 


We moderns of today—and of the past hun- 
dred years—have ceased to be surprised at the 
evolution that has taken place in music since the 
days of simple counterpoint and simple tune. 
We scarcely realize that there was a time when 
harmony, taken by itself, had no function what- 
ever in music—when the thrill of a beautiful 
chord or a beautiful progression was unknown. 
We look upon those things as perfectly natural 
today, yet those things, those harmonic thrills, 
are new, are scarcely a hundred years old. 


It is true that even in the old days of contra- 
puntal music, melody and counter-melody were 
sometimes brought to a clever turn that resulted 
in an exquisite and quite modern sounding har- 
monic progression, but in those days it seems 
never to have occurred to composers to use the 
harmonies without the sequénce of the inter- 
weaving parts. The method was truer, in some 
ways, than our modern methods. Beautiful har- 
monies are always, strictly speaking, merely the 
result of combined melodies, melodies which 
alter the simplest of harmonies. Those beau- 
tiful harmonies never have a sense of finality. 
They always have to move on somewhere—re- 
solve. Harmonic progress consists of a retar- 
dation of this progression and resolution. When 
Purcell introduced an augmented triad he al- 
ways did so in a way that was clearly melodic; 
Debussy taught us to see the chord so as to de- 
stroy almost entirely the sense of melodic pro- 
gression in any of the parts (and yet, the chords 
still have to resolve—though in a very few years 
our minds may learn to accept such chords as 
finals). 

There will be a long conflict between the con- 
servatives and the radicals before it is decided 
one way or the other whether the old melodic har- 
mony may be discarded or not. Today the lead- 
ing musical lights of the world—the majority of 
them at least—still cling tenaciously to the old 
way. Brahms appeals to them although Brahms 
is as nearly as possible non-harmonic in his 
thought. 

Nor can it be said that the colorists have, as 
yet, proved their point. There is much in their 
music that is wonderfully appealing, but, as has 
often been pointed out before, the more beauti- 
ful the harmony the less beautiful the melody 
is likely to be. It seems to be almost an impos- 
sibility to persist in a colorful harmony as sup- 
port to a really good tune. Good tunes need 
little harmonic support, but rich harmony needs, 
in the long run, a tune, unless it is to become 
monotonous. 

The solution lies in the future. For the pres- 
ent we will be wise to accept those harmonic 
thrills when we get them and not to worry our- 
selves about their ultimate utility. . . . Who 
can forget the Magic Motif in Wagner’s Nibe- 
lungen Ring? It is but two chords, a harmonic 
progression that no one ever thought of before 
Wagner, and Wagner associates it with a muted 
orchestra, doubling its mysterious color. . . . 
Who can forget the little short progressions in 
Hugo Wolf—interludes, generally—or the bits 
of harmonic color in Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, 
Scriabin? One forgets their tunes, but the har- 
monic color persists. Who can forget the themes, 
altogether harmonic, in many a modern opera— 
Leit Motifs they must be called, and mostly they 
are not useful for development but only for 
repetition. 

To most of the musical tastes of today it seems 
as if the ultra-modernists had gone harmonically 
too far. They have carried out the plan of chord 
alteration to such an extent that the net result 
is simply discord. There is never in these ultra- 
modern compositions a chord that the average 
music lover will call beautiful, either in the 
sense of soft beauty or of harsh beauty. The 
harmonic progress that was steady and obvious 
up to Debussy, Strauss, Ravel, Scriabin, Mac- 
Dowell and many others, has definitely ceased. 
Color is no longer thought of. The ultra-modern 
may astonish but he does not thrill, and the 
others, those who would progress along the lines 
laid down by the harmonists of a generation 
ago, seem to be at a standstill. If they are mak- 
ing any advance, it is not obvious. What must 
happen is a development of melody in harmony; 
definite, easily remembered tunes, based not on 
simple tonics and dominants but on alterations 
of tonics and dominants. Up to about 1910 there 
was slow but definite progress in this direction. 
Now the progress has ceased. When will it be 
resumed P 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Paris, July 19, 1927.—Cloudy skies, cool weather 
here. It is with positively sinful glee that one reads 
of the torrid temperatures in the United States. 

zm er 

Another cause for personal joy was that no ship’s 
concert took place aboard the Olympic. The only 
virtuoso on the vessel was the bar-steward, who 
mixed a Bronx cocktail that was perfect for blend of 
tone, and technical effect. 

eRe 

Paris music is vacationing, except for operatic per- 
formances. At the two houses during the current 
week, the works scheduled are Samson and Delilah, 
Tales of Hoffmann, Pagliacci, Tannhauser, Faust 
(of course), Bohéme, Manon, Louise, Carmen, But- 
terfly, Tosca, Cavalleria, etc. By the way, the last- 
named was not twinned, as customary, with Pagli- 
acci, but with Tosca, at the Opéra Comique. 

eR ® 
One of the first persons encountered in Paris was 
3erthold Neuer, a musical Alexander, always con- 
quering new pianists for the house of Knabe. His 
latest acquisition is Lubka Kolessa, Czecho-Slovakian 
keyboard cajoler, and protégée of Furtwaengler. 
Neuer declares that Lubka makes the piano say all 
kinds of lovely and exciting things. In Vienna, 
Neuer spent some pleasant hours at the home of 
Mme. Jeritza, and roamed about the city with Robert 
Goldsand, the young pianist who appeared in the 
Benighted States last season. Our hero also met 
Dohnanyi and Mrs. Moriz Rosenthal (teacher of 
Goldsand), whom he describes as a woman of great 
charm, wit, and esprit. Neuer visited the Frankfurt 
Musical Exposition and was much impressed. He 
says that “everybody” was there. What interested 
him most, however, was a pair of Chickering pianos, 
fifty years old, on which Liszt used to play. They 
were sent to the Exposition by the Budapest Acad- 
emy, where the instruments were in active use until 
the day of their departure. Neuer will bring the 
pianos to America, for exhibition purposes, and be- 
cause of the fears of the Budapest Academy, has in- 
sured them for ten thousand dollars each. Neuer is 
due to sail for home on the France, tomorrow, 
June 20. 
nee 

Edward Metropolitan Opera Ziegler was here until 
yesterday, when he left for Bad Gastein,.in Austria. 

eRe 

Alexander Tansman, composer-pianist, will tour 
the United States next season, conducting his own 
orchestral works, and playing concertos. He is to 
use the Knabe piano. 

z 

Arthur Halmi, famous Austrian portrait painter, 
now a New Yorker, was marooned in Paris, owing 
to the Vienna labor uprising of the past few days. 
Instead of their contemplated visit to that city, he 
and Mrs. Halmi intend to go to Salzburg, and there 
await the restoration of normal conditions in the 
Austrian capital. Halmi’s father had destined him 
to be a violinist, and at the age of eleven the lad 
was taken to Liszt, to play for that master. Halmi 
did not tell us how Liszt regarded the performance. 

eneRre- 


William Thorner, New York vocal maestro, spent 
several weeks in Paris, and gave some receptions at 
his apartment here, but now has taken his wife and 
family to Carlsbad and Switzerland for a few weeks. 

eRe 

Hugo Riesenfeld is about to sail for home, after 
taking the cure in Carlsbad. He says that America 
is ages ahead of Europe in every department of the 
motion picture field. 

eRe 

Alexander Lambert, who used to make the short- 
est European sojourns on record, has surprised 
everybody over here, by remaining in Vienna for 
three weeks at one time. He had the company of 
his sister, and Julia Glass, his gifted pupil. 

eee 

Artur Bodanzky’s days of joy at Lido (Venice) 
were marred by a painful attack of rheumatism, 
which had him limping about with a cane for some 
time. 

epee 

Gladys Axman, operatic diva, came back from 
Constantinople with a full equipment of harem 
clothes, including the trousers—but the outfit was in 
her trunk. 

eRe 

Miecyslaw Miinz, pianist, provided himself with a 

new motor car before leaving America. He decided 


to drive it from Paris to Poland, where he intended 
to visit his parents. He started with several Ameri- 
can friends, including Eleanore Rogers, soprano. 
Just before they reached Strassbourg, Mtnz, who 
evidently was thinking about some new fingerings, 
lost control of the wheel, and in a moment the car 
had overturned and its occupants were pinned be- 
neath it. Fortunately, however, the baggage propped 
itself against the tonneau sufficiently to save it from 
touching the passengers. Peasants lifted the car 
after fifteen minutes and released the frightened 
party. The only hurt fell to Miss Rogers, one of 
whose fingers was penetrated by several small pieces 
of glass. “I am glad it wasn’t you,” she remarked 
heroically to Miinz. He had the car repaired and 
was ready to continue the journey, but the ladies de- 
cided that they had tempted fate sufficiently, and re- 
turned to Paris. “The next glass shower might 
have gotten into my throat,” explained the soprano 
when she reached here; “Miinz wears an aviator’s 
cap when he drives, and thinks he is flying.” 
eee 
The Paris piano house of Pleyel is building a new 
concert auditorium which will seat four hundred 
more listeners than Carnegie Hall in New York. 
eRe 
Orloff, pianist, takes all his meals at the Café de la 
Paix. “Secondly,” he explains, “they have excel- 
lent food there; and firstly, Tschaikowsky used to 
eat nowhere else when he was in Paris.” 
Ln 
Sosendorfer, famous Vienna piano manufacturer, 
has a large factory, but at present turns out only 
about three hundred instruments per year. Recently 
he told an American visitor sadly: “I sell more 
pianos in Portugal than I do here. My beloved 
Viennese are not in a position to buy anything at all.” 
Ree 
A group of us were seated in front of one of the 
outdoor cafés. An aeroplane passed droningly over- 
head. “That’s not an army machine,” remarked an 
observing Frenchman at a neighboring table. “Prob- 
ably another American, flying from New York to 
Paris,” replied his companion, without looking up 
from his newspaper. 
Ree 
Herbert Peyser, the critic, and S. Jay Kaufman, 
the columnist, were met at the Hotel Chatham, where 
the toothsome grill-room attracts many of our com- 
patriots. Peyser intends to spend his summer here, 
all the German music festivals to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Kaufman is a walking directory of 
Paris. He gave us a list of a dozen excellent tiny 
dining places, where one may enjoy one’s dessert 
without choking in fear of the imminent pay-check. 
eR 
Toscha Seidl plays the violin, chess, and the races 
during his vacation in Paris. 
2R se 
Recent New York visitors to the Frankfurt Fes- 
tival were manager M. H. Hanson, and critic Olin 
Downes. 
ene 
Rudolf Friml’s Rose Marie is playing to crowded 
houses here. The Paris version, however, of that 
unusually clean musical comedy, never would sur- 
vive the police censorship in New York, for the local 
libretto reads like an unexpurgated tale from Boc- 
caccio. Friml, now in Carlsbad, is collecting royal- 
ties and working at a new piece to be done in the 
States next season. 
ene 
Alfred Seligsberg, highly musical and linguistically 
versatile attorney of the Metropolitan Opera, is at 
St. Moritz. 
eee 
Conductor Carlo Edwards left here for Italy. 
ene 
Whosoever thinks that German opera cannot be 
done perfectly in Paris, is in grievous error. The 
performance of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, at the Grand 
Opera, is an unalloyed delight, both as to comic rep- 
resentation, and delicacy of musical delivery. 
eee 
Apropos, the total number of opera performances 
in Paris, during the period between October 12 and 
June 30, 1927, was 1,209. Of these, 206 were at the 
Grand Opéra, 308 at the Opéra Comique, 308 at the 
Gaité-Lyrique, 308 at the Trianon-Lyrique, 29 at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées, 23 at the Trocadero, 
and 27 in concert form. Massenet’s Manon headed 
the list with 34 hearings. Carmen was next with 28. 
Then came Faust, 27; Butterfly, 25; Bohéme, 24; 
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Cavalleria, 23; Tosca, 22; Louise, 20. Verdi was 
in evidence with Rigoletto, 15, and Traviata, 9. 
Massenet’s Thais totalled 18; Herodiade, 10; Wer- 
ther, 11, and Don Quixote, 9. In the German field, 
Strauss led with Rosenkavalier, 13. His Salome had 
6. Mozart numbered; Marriage of Figaro, 10; 
Magic Flute, 3. Weber figured with Freischitz, 9, 
and Invitation to the Valse (ballet), 10. Wagner’s 
score was: Tristan and Isolde, 14; Siegfried, 10; 
Tannhatiser, Lohengrin, and Walktire, 6 each, and 
Rheingold, 2. Our old friend Lakmé achieved the 
rather high run of 13, while Pelleas and Melisande 
had only 4. 
i a 

On the great national holiday, July 14, perform- 
ances at the Grand Opéra and at the Opéra Comique 
are free to the public. 

\ a nd 

A meeting with Philippe de Montagut was of 
much interest. He has organized music classes at 
the National Institute for the Young Blind, and al- 
though a business man, he devotes a large part of his 
time, and considerable money, to the furtherance of 
the fine philanthropical work. It appears that the 
Government has been obliged to cut down materially 
all its subventions to National institutions, and many 
of them now are dependent largely on private sup- 
port. Mr. and Mrs. Montagut (she is one of the 
Bouer sisters, well-known modistes, of Paris and 
New York) and their friends have been liberal con- 
tributors, but in spite of their best efforts the music 
department for the blind still is lacking in many 
necessities. They need, before all things, about 
twenty more pianos, and an organ. Perhaps some of 
the American instrument houses would like to aid the 
good cause by donating the needed. material. And 
possibly other kind-hearted individuals might feel in- 
clined to give some money. Mr. Montagut may be 
reached care of Bouer Soeurs, No. 9, rue de la Paix. 

neRre 

Margaret French, an American organist who has 
played at some of the well known film houses in the 
United States, now is engaged here at the Gaumont- 
Palace moving picture establishment. 

eRe”, 

Mme. Ganna Walska has just returned from Salz- 
burg, where she sang in Massenet’s Manon. It was 
practically a creation for that city, as the opera never 
had been produced there previously, and in addition 
to performing the title role, Mme. Walska also staged 
the work. The Salzburg press notices were enthu- 
siastic about both achievements. At present, the 
singer is preparing her repertory for her coming 
American tour next season, and after a short vaca- 
tion in August, will fill concert and operatic engage- 
ments in Scheveningen (Holland), Aix-les-Bains, 
and Salzburg, where she is to appear in La Bohéme. 

eRe 

Bortkiewicz played his new piano concerto recently 
for Berthold Neuer, in Vienna. Neuer reports that 
the work is interesting, even though it requires an 
uninterrupted half hour for its performance. 

epee 

Most of the theaters here have vacation signs on 
their front facades: “Cloture Annuelle.” 

RR ® 

Mischa Elman, violin, wife, and baby, are here, 
and being féted appropriately by a host of friends. 

neuer 

The Kouns sisters gave a recital which impressed 
the Paris critics and public measurably. 

a 

Max Reinhardt intends to take his own company, 
about thirty persons, to America next season. This 
is an exclusive news announcement. 

eee 

Other exclusive theatrical news: Ina Claire has 
gone to St. Moritz, where she is to meet Michael 
Arlen, who will write a new play for her. Arlen, by 
the way, has been quite ill. : 

ene 


Lina Cavalieri and Ganna Walska both head 
beauty parlors here. Cavalieri is interested actively 
in her place, but Walska simply has lent her name 
for a large sum, and never has been in the establish- 
ment since it opened. 

2 8 

William Thorner, it is said here, intends to open 
an extensive music school in New York next autumn, 
for which he has secured substantial financial 
backing. 

eRe 

Giuseppe Bamboschek, Metropolitan Opera con- 
ductor, spent a convivial vacation in Paris. He was 
entertained so warmly that his digestion was threat- 
ened, and he left town without saying farewell to 
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anyone, much to the regret of many of his eager 
friends. 
2 Re 

Efrem Zimbalist, who is reported to have lost 
about $50,000 in the support of American theatrical 
ventures, brought a small interest in a play called 
Broadway, just before it was produced in New York 
last season. It turned out to be a tremendous suc- 
cess (a London company is doing it, too, at present ) 
and so far he has collected about $60,000 in divi- 
dends, with a prospect of getting at least $50,000 or 
$60,000 more. The story runs that he paid only 
$500 for a 2% per cent. interest. Lucky Efrem! 

een eX 

At the Chatham Hotel grill-room there is an ex- 
cellent little orchestra. The other evening, the crowd 
gabbled and gourmandized while the jazz selections 
were sounding, but absolute quiet prevailed when 
the pianist played Chopin’s F sharp minor Nocturne 
and a Debussy Prelude. Maybe that proves some- 
thing or other. 

a 

Moritz Rosenthal, now entirely recovered from 
the leg ailment that afflicted him last winter in Amer- 
ica, is at Bad Gastein, but will spend the month of 
August in St. Moritz. It is understood that the 
railroads charge nothing for carrying his excess 
technic. 

ee ® 

Yehudi Menuhin, St. Francisco violin prodigy 
(reputedly aged ten) is a guest, with his parents, at 
the summer home of his teacher, Georges Enesco, in 
the Carpathian Alps, Roumania. 

\ 

There is a rumor that the projected International 
Congress of Critics may not take place in Salzburg, 
July 21-24, owing to the labor uprising in Vienna. 
Musical artists everywhere are breathing easier in 
consequence. 

es FR 
The present writer is headed for Berlin. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


PASSING OF VOCAL LOTHARIOS 

\n exchange hazards this: “Operatic tenors might 
be interested to learn that England has 1,700,000 
more women than men.” 

The general male assumption that every operatic 
tenor necessarily is Don Juan or a Lothario, or 
a fair degree romantically frolicsome, seems 


even in 
to be based on deep misapprehension. 

Most of the tenors, as a matter of fact, are serious 
and somewhat melancholy men, who, outside of the 
opera house, live in sober retirement, and entirely 
surrounded by wife and offspring. 

What with the New York, London, Italian, and 
South American seasons covering every period of the 
vear, all the successful operatic tenors find them- 
with very little spare time on their hands. 
Outside of public operatic appearances, and rehear- 
sals, concert performances, and traveling, their leis- 
ure is broken into further by practising, studying 


selves 


new roles, conferences With impresarios, and agents, 
and singing for recording companies, and the radio. 
\ modern famous operatic tenor, is in fact, quite a 
busy man, and quite a business man. 

In the old days, when operatic tenors were some- 
wandering troubadours, when the world 
took time to enjoy its pleasures without hurry, and 
when the a lightly educated and un- 
athletic lot, given to lollings, languishings, sighs, and 
sentimentalities, the operatic tenor, with his pretty 
warblings and amorous roles, used to cut an appeal- 
ing figure in the eyes of the feminine world. 

lhe modern woman has changed all that. Sterner 
stuff now seems required to win her adoration. She 
has put tenors and poets aside, and turned her atten- 
tion toward pugilists and pianists. Drain and brawn 
her standards of masculine desirability. 
and stuffed calves, no longer 
suffice to camouflage the undersized tenor with 
irregular too pronounced paunch. The 
Miss and Madame of today, boxers, golf and tennis 
players, swimmers, hikers, appraise with a sophis- 
ticated and penetrating eye. 

Not that operatic tenor singing has lost in popu- 
larity or Oh, no. But the merely vocal and 
otherwise unappealing gentleman of our time, who 
falls out of his musical frame and attempts to adven- 
ture into amorous dalliance, is more than likely to 
have the object of his regard say, calmly and cut- 
tingly: “For God’s sake sing, will you?” 


what like 


ladies were 


now ar» 


| ligh heels, corsets, 


legs and 


effect. 


WHERE ARE THEY? 

The announcement that six foreign guest con- 
ductors have been engaged for the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the coming season again accen- 
tuates the deplorable fact that, with almost no 
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exception there never has been, and there is not at 
present, a single American conductor whom the im- 
portant American orchestral societies deem worthy 
of wielding the baton for them. It is really remark- 
able that in this essentially practical and commercial 
country such an important and lucrative musical field 
as conducting should be almost ignored by native 
musicians and surrendered “without a struggle” to 
foreigners. 

There is nothing in the theory underlying the art 
of conducting that cannot be learned in any of our 
many excellent music schools, or from the eminent 
private instructors who live and teach in this coun- 
try; while the almost innumerable concerts and 
operatic performances given in our principal cities 
each season afford ample opportunity for the ab- 
sorption of musical taste and familiarity with tradi- 
tion, and for the acquisition of interpretative ability, 
all of which requisites constitute, a posteriori, an im- 
portant part in the conductor’s makeup. To become 
a great composer or vocal or instrumental soloist one 
must possess unusual natural gifts, but there seems 
to be no reason why any really musical person should 
not, with adequate study and enthusiastic application 
(barring-handicaps of temperament and personality ) 
be able to become a first class conductor. 

Inasmuch as an eminent American ‘conductor 
would be much more of a novelty than the imported 
Kapellmeister or Maéstro there is every reason to 
believe that the managerial directors of our leading 
orchestral organizations would be glad to engage 
such an attraction. But, unfortunately, such a musi- 
cal personage is as yet an “avis incognita.” 


TIMES ARE DIFFERENT 

An article regarding music in London by H. T. P. 
in the Boston Transcript begins with the following 
sentence: “Millionaires are not what they were. 
Therefore the art of music has ceased to flourish in 
London, and its future is counted in jeopardy.” 
There follows a long and well documented descrip- 
tion of music in London, its decline and probable 
fall, owing to lack of support. One has already heard 
all sorts of similar reports, and the general cause 
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assigned is simply that millionaires in England are 
not, quite as rich as they used to be, and resent the 
rate of taxation to which they are subjected. What 
they formerly gave away with pleasure is now taken 
from them by the government—at least, so we are led 
to understand iri this country. 

In America the millionaire is getting more gener- 
ous and public spirited every day. He seems to enjoy 
giving his money away, and the public benefits. 
Sometimes it is a little difficult for musicians to 
understand why millionaires give to some of the 
sort of things they do give to, but that is their busi- 
ness. Naturally, musicians would like all donations 
to be made to music in one form or another. Still 
we have no cause to complain: We have music sum- 
mer and winter—music of the best sort—and we owe 
a great deal of it to our millionaires. We have edu- 
cational institutions second to none, and we owe 
some—though by no means all—of that to the mil- 
lionaires too. We can but be sorry for England and 
for all of the rest of Europe, impoverished by war 
conditions and only very slowly recovering. How- 


ever, it is probable that means will be found of con- 
tinuing music in spite of adverse conditions. 
are not usually quite as bad as they seem. 


Things 


THE KEY TO ART 

Sir Gilbert Parker, the novelist, does not seem to 
share the view expressed in the MusicaL COURIER 
recently that bathos in art is not a fit equivalent for 
pathos, and that sentimentality should never be al- 
lowed to usurp the place of sentiment. 

The Sir says he would sooner a boy learned Ostler 
Joe, with its spurious sentiment, than learn nothing 
at all. He would rather a man cared for the music 
of an old music-hall song, such as Ta-ra-ra-boom-de- 
ay, than that “he should care for no music at all.” 
Something got into people out of the poorest ex- 
pression of art which was worth keeping. 

It all depends upon the people into whom the 
“something” gets. If they are refined by nature and 
artistic by instinct, Ostler Joe and Ta-ra-ra recoil 
from them without leaving any effect whatsoever. 
If they are ignorant, and truly naive in literature, 











TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











The International Society for Contemporary Music 
is the League of Nations of the musical world, and 
Prof. Edward Dent is its Chamberlain. Like the 
bland and suave Sir Austen he pours quantities of 
forensic oil upon the troubled diplomatic waters, in- 
veigles the musical Brianils and Stresemanns into 
quiet luncheon parties and makes everybody happy, 
or—at least—act as if they were. 

ko o* 

At this year’s festival, I understand, the Ameri- 
cans were the chief grumblers. The complaint was 
the usual one—not enough rehearsals—but as every 
section has the same “kick” the various protests act 
as shock absorbers to each other. As a matter of 
fact, the American works had excellent perform- 
ances. Composers never are—and never will be— 
satisfied with performances of their works, and go 
about grieving over lost “details” and finesses’’ that 
would have been lost on the audience of a first hear- 
ing anyway. 

* * * 

The allotting of rehearsal time in a festival com- 
prising over twenty new works is, at best, a thankless 
task. Equality in this case is not a fair principle, 
for works are not only of different length but aiso 
of vastly varying difficulty. The chief difficulty, 
however, is to convince a composer—and a conduc- 
tor—that his particular work is not the most diffi- 
cult. And that’s where Sir Austin Chamberlain- 
Dent comes in. 

* * * 

Aside from these little frictions the Frankfort 
Festival was a huge social success. Old friends met 
again, the nations mingled, tried to understand each 
other’s music, and agreed to disagree in the most 
amiable way. The good people of Frankfort showed 
an interest in the proceedings that must have sur- 
prised any non-German, and showed the other na- 
tionals once again how thoroughly music can be an 
integral part of popular culture. The municipal au- 
thorities, moreover, and the leading citizens, did 
themselves proud in showing magnificent hospitality 
to some 500 musicians. The good old Rhine and 
Moselle vintages flowed—and sparkled—profusely, 
at official banquets and private feasts. 

he 

The respect for art and for artists is, of course, 

nowhere more apparent than in Germany. One 


American composer—who has spent half a century in 
the idealistic service of American music—said to me 
that he felt as though he had “just come home,” for 
the first time in his life. As he looked up at the 
imposing opera house and read the motto written 
across its facade: “To the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful,” tears came into his eyes. Perhaps the 
day is not far off when that will be the creed of 
America, but—we won't live to see it. 
*x* * x 


Another cheerful sign of, the festival was the in- 
creasing interest taken by the international press. 
Besides a full array of German critics there were 
journalists from virtually every European country. 
Nearly every London paper was represented as well 
as several English provincial papers. From America 
we had the Times, the Evening Post, the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, the Chicago Journal, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle and, of course, the musical papers. 
Olga Samaroff, by the way, was there, not as a jour- 
nalist but as a musician. 

ee 


Conductors, too, were plentiful. We saw Kousse- 
vitzky, Furtwangler, Klemperer, Sandor Harmati, 
Ernest Schelling, Walter Straram, Oscar Fried, 
Karl Schuricht, Hermann Scherchen and Clemens 
Krauss (the three last-named about to make their 
American debuts), to name only a few. Mengelberg 
was represented by his cousin, Rudolf Mengelberg. 
Koussevitzky was loud in his praises of Aaron Cop- 
land’s Music for the Theater, and both he and Fried 
discussed, with mutual enthusiasm, the latest work of 
Stravinsky, Oepidus Rex, which, by the way, has 
been accepted for performance at the Berlin Opera 
by Klemperer. 

x * * 

Klemperer’s name reminds us of the fact that on 
one night we played hooky from the Festival to hear 
Klemperer’s farewell performance at the Wiesbaden 
Opera. It was Don Giovanni, and for purity of 
musical style, for brio and the speed and smoothness 
with which the scenes followed one another we have 
heard no performance to surpass it. Mozart’s three 
major operas will always be a problem to the pro- 
ducer, but thanks to modern “stylized” scenery (not 
always satisfying to the eye, to be sure) the music is 
permitted to flow as it should. In the beautiful 
rococo environment of the Wiesbaden Opera—once 
the Kaiser’s pride—the pleasure of listening to 
Mozart via Klemperer was an unalloyed delight. 

ae 


O. 
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they will recognize the kinship between themselves 
and Joe in his lowly station, but on that account will 
not necessarily feel any art stirrings in their hearts 
or their minds. 

Regarding Ta-ra-ra, we refuse point blank to be- 
lieve that it ever got anything worth keeping into 
those who heard it. It is associated permanently 
with high kicking and exuberant display of lingerie 
and legs, as exposed by the unforgettable Lottie 
Collins. Those matters may be beautiful on occa- 
sions, but they are not art. 

: o—. 
SITE OF NEW METROPOLITAN STILL 
IN DOUBT 

On June 30 there appeared in these columns an 
editorial on the subject of the location of the pro- 
jected new Metropolitan Opera House. Otto H. 
Kahn, who had just returned from Europe, pointed 
out that the proposed site at Fifty-seventh street and 
Eighth avenue had not been decided upon, as ‘some 
of the directors held objections as to its suitability. 
At the same time the financier gave some cogent and 
practical arguments in favor of its selection. 

The Musicav Courier pointed out that a location 
in Central Park might be appropriate, and suggested 
the eighty acres covered by the old reservoir, which, 
since the installation of the Ashokan water supply 
system, has outlived its usefulness. The editorial 
said, in part: 

_Nevertheless, it seems a pity that we cannot have in the 
richest city in the world an opera house like the best of 
those in European musical centers. It is true that the 
Metropolitan is a private institution, and barely and inter- 
mittently on a self-supporting basis, according to Mr. Kahn's 
statement. 

However, even if the city of New York could not well, 
under the conditions as they exist, erect an opera house 
worthy of our city, or even contribute money towards 
such an edifice, it could nevertheless very easily donate a 
suitable plot of land on which a new and magnificent opera 
house might be placed. That would solve every 
problem of traffic and of accessibility, for the new Central 
Park West subway, and the Fifth Avenue buses, bring the 
reservoir site within sufficiently easy reach of persons who 
do not use private motor cars or taxis. 

Even if.a short walk would be required, surely that is no 
hardship for those who defy temperature and weather by 
standing for hours outside the Metropolitan, and then stand- 
ing several hours more during a performance. 

If the city would feel that the opera house would constitute 
a private “invasion” of Central Park, why not make it a 
condition that the institution maintain an auxiliary museum 
of musical art, free for the people, and also give open air 
summer opera, without cost to the masses ? 

Perhaps these suggestions are not entirely feasible as out- 
lined, but they could constitute a working basis, the modifica- 
tions to be worked out between the municipality and the 
Metropolitan directorate. 

It seems a pity to think of the coming new opera house 
as a semi-business building, subject architecturally and 
typographically to considerations of purely commercial 
utility. 

A group of boxholders, headed, it is reported, by 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, coincides with the view 
expressed by the Musicat Courter, and has peti- 
tioned the directors to make efforts to secure a loca- 
tion in Central Park. 

The financial success of an organization like the 
Metropolitan Opera is, of course, of cardinal impor- 
tance; but it would seem that the sagacity and busi- 
ness ability of the board of directors could contrive 
to let New York City have an opera house that would 
rival those of the European capitals, and constitute 
a lasting monument to the American metropolis and 
to art. 

a 
IS A MUSICIAN A LABORERP 

The old question as to whether orchestral musi- 
cians are artists or laborers under the purview of 
the immigration and contract labor laws has cropped 
up again. This time the tilt is between the United 
States Department of Labor and Joseph N. Weber, 
president of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Upon the decision of the Federal department, which 
is eagerly awaited by some 138,000 musicians under 
Mr. Weber’s leadership, depends, in large measure, 
the future prosperity of the American orchestral mu- 
sician ; as is pointed out by the union head in a brief 
submitted to the United States arbiters in the case 
of an orchestra imported by the Carlton Hotel Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Weber claims that some employers are im- 
porting cheap foreign musicians to supplant the 
American jazz and hotel orchestras, and unless the 
practice is curbed American musicians will be de- 
prived of all protection under the immigration and 
contract labor laws. Musicians who earn a living by 
playing\ in orchestras, in hotels, theaters or even 
symphony organizations or operas are, as Mr. Weber 
contends, laborers; only phenomenally gifted people 
like Kreisler and Heifetz are to be considered artists, 
and as such immune from the operation of the con- 
tract labor law. He points out that however artistic 
may be the work of European orchestral musicians, 
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they work much cheaper than their American breth- 
ren; and therefore their admission into this country 
endangers the welfare of the native members of the 
craft. 

The preliminary finding of R. C. White, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, was to the effect that profes- 
sional musicians come under the category of artists 
for the purposes of exemption under discussion. But 
the department has announced that it is. open to fur- 
ther argument on the subject. 

There are but few authorities in point on the 
question at issue; it has been held that a man who 
was a mechanic by day and a clarinetist by night was 
not an artist. The same decision was made in the 
case of a foreign woman milliner. On the other 


hand an imported organ grinder (and possibly also 
his monkey) has been admitted under the exemp- 
tion pertaining to artists. 


ABOUT LEONORA CORONA 

American singers with the operatic complex are 
constantly deploring the fact that it is practically im- 
possible for them to obtain engagements at any of 
the opera houses in this country; only artists with 
European reputations are wanted, they say. Though 
the names of a considerable number of exceptions to 
this rule suggest themselves, yet there is undoubtedly 
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much justice in this complaint. But why waste time 
complaining? If a foreign reputation is needed, 
why not go and get one? That is what Leonora 
Corona has done. 

Starting in Italy three seasons ago, the young 
American soprano sang the title roles in at least 
twenty operas in various European capitals. Every- 
where her success was immediate and unquestioned. 
After many operatic appearances in Europe Miss 
Corona’s engagements led her to South and Central 
America and the West Indies, where since May she 
has been scoring almost unprecedented successes. 
Her season wound up at Caracas, where she made 
her final appearance in Il Trovatore. Miss Corona’s 
vocal and dramatic attainments, and the charm of 
her personality, are such that American audiences 
will accord her a reception equal to that which she 
received in Europe and the Tropics. 

ee ee 

Just as the concluding lines of this article are being 
written, we hear that the young diva has just been 
engaged by cable for eight special performances in 
Italy this summer. She left for Europe on the New 
Amsterdam on July 30 and expects to return to 
America late in September. In November she will 
start an engagement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 
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Picture Music 
To the MusicaL Courter: 

I have just read your editorial on Better Picture Music 
and think it most timely. By bringing out the point of 
former “associations” which cling to familiar master works, 
you have given one of the chief drawbacks to almost entire 
enjoyment of screen drama. But there are only a few of 
the audience who know the cause, even though they do be- 
come conscious of conflicting emotions at times during a 
new scene on the screen and the remembrance of an old one 
in the orchestra. After all, it is extremely wonderful that 
compiled scores have succeeded in producing so many var- 
ieties of moods, when it is considered that many of the 
same classic works accompany pictures of divers char- 
acters, year in and year out. 

It is not at all amazing that the audience has not demanded 
a change of music, for the greater part of the hearers are 
just learning to appreciate the better works. But there will 
soon come a time when something different will be de- 
manded, and then I have no doubt that the producers will 
supply that demand. In the meantime, however, there is 
near satisfaction in the minds of producer and director when 
the assembled score is used. In fact, if either the producers 
or the audience are ahead in appreciation, that advance must 
be conceded to the audience, with few exceptions on either 
hand. The experiences I have had with composing music 
for a number of pictures has probably taught me much about 
the inner workings of the industry. I have spent many hours 
under the camera while the “shots” are being made, and have 
been able to feel the pulse of everyone connected with the 
production. I have seen the film grow, daily, from one 
hundred feet to fifteen or twenty thousand feet, in four 
months, and subsequently viewed the “cutting” process back 
to ten thousand feet, as ready for market. 

During this time I have written the music for every foot 
of film, finally “cutting” to match the footage. Now here is 
where the main difficulty lies. The producer never knows 
what the sequence or the footage will be until after the 
first several public performances. It is a case, you see, of 
“trying it on the dog,” so to speak. Now the original score 
must keep pace with all the various changes in footage and 
sequence which are made from time to time. That would 
be simple enough, of course, if the tempos of various 
operators in the booth, were somewhat similar, but you will 
readily understand that the interest of the average exhibi- 
tion operator is not with the music in such a case, but with 
his own comfort; unless, of course, the managing director 
be of the proper notion to keep in touch with such things. 
Here is where the assembled score is found to be very prac- 
tical. Not having been composed for the picture, it may be 
stopped anywhere in the midst of a number, and the signal 
given to “take the next number.” Still again, the orchestral 
players are entirely familiar with the music of an assembled 
score, and no rehearsals are needed; whereas, with .an 
original score there must be many extra rehearsals. 
theaters will not pay the extra expense, and others have not 
the time, because so many different pictures are shown per 
week or month, as the case may be. 

With so-called “first run” pictures, which have original 
scores prepared during their manufacture, there is time and 
expense taken for necessary rehearsals. But, again there 
is trouble in some cases with the music. That is, after 
starting with an adequate number of men in the orchestra, 
a cut is soon made; and then a handful of men are supposed 
to be equal to an orchestra for five hard hours each day, 
with Sundays included. It is, therefore, patent that the 
easiest and most familiar music is going to be selected for 
the “grind.” One must realize that pictures are, today, 
purely a money-making proposition. No other angle is often 
considered, simply because the industry is new after all; and 
those who control it are usually less concerned about the 
product and its details than with its power to draw the 
greatest number, from all the more common walks of life, 
to whom entertainment is entertainment only. And further, 
the music to a moving picture is still in the “second fiddle” 
stage, so far as the producer is concerned. It supplies, to 
him, merely the “cues” of the “ten-twenty-thirty” days, 
when the soubrette made her entrance skipping down a 
flowered path to eight measures of a six-eight allegro. I 
have found that the directors think only in “shots”; that is, 
whatever is on the screen should be “played up” in the 
orchestra, even though the general mood is of another nature 
and may hop from extreme to ¢xtreme within a short space. 


Some * 


I have not found that they consider the preservation of a 
general mood at all necessary; in fact that would entirely 
ruin their conception of the kaleidoscopic continuity. This 
condition prevails, also, because the industry is new; and 
with few exceptions, haste to the box-office with the film 
is the governing factor. 

There is enough money wasted in making the average 

film to pay the expense of an orchestra of fifty men for a 
twelve-month season; and in addition to that, still enough 
left of the waste to pay several composers each to write 
a score to the picture! But this money soon comes back, 
as everyone knows it will. Unless the music is composed 
as the picture is being made, there is no chance to provide 
an original setting, simply because as soon as the film is 
ready to show it is shown with the score most quickly 
adaptable, and that is the assembled score. If a large num- 
ber of composers were put to work on a finished picture, 
music could thus be done in time, but the effect would be 
an “assembled” score, merely because so many personalities 
and individualities must be dissimilar. So, except for the 
fact that there might be a change from the more familiar 
music, there would still be a “hodge-podge,” as you call it. 
Think of a real opera composed by a dozen different men 
in collaboration! It would be a “musical show” no doubt, 
as we know the term, but would present the same character 
as would the leading role in a play acted by a dozen different 
individuals during the one performance! It is the same 
with the assembled score, of course, where dozens of com- 
posers’ individualities are felt during the one picture play. 
_ In the work I have done for pictures I have been extremely 
fortunate in my relations with the producer, and almost 
always easily co-operative with the director. I have been 
given carte blanche from the outset. Mr. Fairbanks has 
always said (when I have asked him his ideas before I begin 
a score for him). “You are the artist.” He has always 
been most enthusiastic over the music when it is finished, 
and he knows well the dramatic values of good musi¢ in 
relation to his screen productions. This music, as you know 
has been played with his pictures over the civilized world— 
in European cities always with much larger orchestras than 
I have ever had with the first productions in this country. 
It is when the picture is released and reaches the smaller 
theaters that both film and music suffer. First of all the 
picture is then run so fast that it is ruined, and at the same 
time such a camera tempo makes it impossible to synchronize 
the score, even if it has been properly rehearsed. Only the 
better class theaters welcome an original score, because they 
have the men of numbers and musicianship to perform it. 
As between a score written in such a manner that any small 
town orchestra could play it prima vista and a score 
assembled from familiar numbers, the latter is to be pre- 
ferred, and will probably be in vogue for some time yet to 
come. There they will “play one number till a new cue, 
then jump to the next,” till the final “fadeout.” What else 
can be done until every house has a first class orchestra and 
time to rehearse? The original score must. satisfy itself 
with those productions which take time to prepare them- 
selves before showing; that is, until fewer and better ‘films 
have been decided upon by the producers. 

Any campaign for better music in picture theaters must 
begin with the audience. The exhibitors will exercise 
ordinary common sense in not adding needlessly to their 
expense. But they must listen to the box-office patrons. 
On the same page with your article referred to here, is the 
sentence, “Now that Music Week is over, how musical is 
America?” The box-offices of the movies will answer that 
question completely, because more people go to pictures than 
to any other assemblage. What is now, and what will be, 
their demands? Again, in the paragraph under your “Better 
Music” editorial, you have another opportunity for an answer 
to Mr. Liebling’s question, above quoted—the audiences of 


. the Starlight Park opera for opera’s sake (with my highest 


respects to the headliners, always, and nevertheless). 
Results of such ventures are always watched eagerly. 
_ The music to an opera is widely considered a “second 
fiddle” part, just as the music to a screen drama is generally 
unnoticed by the majority. Exceptions are numerous, of 
course, but are not the rule. My faith in the audience and 
in the producer is boundless; they are both looking for bet- 
ter music'as well as better pictures. But, on the one hand 
not at the expense of too much mental effort, and on the 
other not at the risk of scaring away the profits. After aff, 
a betterment could most quickly be reached by an organiza- 
tion similar to the Drama League, which has done so much 
to raise the standard of the stage. The time is ripe for 
such a venture. 
(Signed) Mortimer Witson. 
New York, pp: 
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Elsa Alsen, Wagnerian soprano, who achieved an- 
other success at the Cleveland Saengerfest under the direc- 
tion of Bruno Walter, is enjoying a short rest in the Maine 
Early this month Mme. Alsen will depart for her 
California concert and opera tour which will extend into 
September and October. This will be followed by a regular 
concert tour in the Middle West. 

Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give two- 
piano recitals in New York, Chicago, Montreal, Youngs- 
town, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh next season. 

Ernest Briggs will be in Europe this month and part 
of September, arranging contracts for a number of special 
attractions which Management Ernest Briggs, Inc., will pre- 
sent during the season of 1928-29, visiting England, France, 
Italy and Spain. Mr. Briggs has arranged a tour this sum- 
mer for the Utica Jubilee Singers, well known in New York 
through their radio work. ‘This organization will give a 
recital in October next, and will make a coast to coast tour 
during 1927-28. The European tour of the Utica Jubilee 
Singers includes engagements in England, France, Germany 
and Spain. 

Bernece Kazounoff, concert manager, announces a 
series of three Sunday afternoon concerts by the Vertchamp 
String Quartet, at the John Golden Theater, New York, on 
December 4, January 29, and March 4. The personnel of 
the quartet consists of Albert Vertchamp, first violinist; 
Rudolph Fuchs, violinist; John Mundy, cellist; and 
Emanuel Hirsch, 

Charles King, pianist, accompanied Elsa Alsen and 
Edwin Swain at their joint appearance at the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on Juiy 10. There were two concerts, 
one in the afternoon and one in the evening, when different 
programs were given, made up of lieder, arias, and modern 
American songs 

Sylvia Lent has been reengaged for a 
ance on August 21 on the Atwater-Kent 
August 4, she is appearing in Bennington, Vt., 
under the local management of Harold Henry, pianist. 

Frances Nash sailed recently on the George Wash- 
ington to spend the summer in Brussels, where her husband, 
Major E. M. Watson, has been appointed military attache of 
the Belgian and Dutch fiss Nash is planning 
to give several concerts while abroad. 

Fred Patton is having his usual busy midsummer 
season this year. On July 9 he appeared in recital at th 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. The baritone then 
went to Cincinnati, arriving there for a week of rehearsals 
on July 10, preparatory to his appearances in Tannhauser 
and Lohengrin with the Cinc innati Zoo Opera Company 
This summer Mr. Patton also is scheduled to sing four 
performances of Amonasro in Aida in Seattle, Wash. In- 
cidentally, mention of the three foregoing operas brings to 
mind Fred Patton's versatility as an operatic singer. He 
is equipped to sing a total of eight roles in these operas: 
Wolfram and Landgraf Herman in Tannhauser; Telramund, 
King Henry and the Herald in Lohengrin, and Amonasro, 
Ramphis and the King in Aida. As a recent issue of 
The New Yorker said: “Fred Patton should be one of 
the handiest men around the house” during the coming 
son at the Metropolitan 

Carmella gps voor ae left her cool camp at Old 
Orchard, Me., urney to ay ywood, where she will ap- 
pear ata Bow! : concert he the direction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witscn 

Emma Roberts, contralto, is 
vacation in the Middle 
her at Bar Harbor. She 
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wor rds. 


second 
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radio appear- 
series Today, 


in a recital 


embassies. 


sea- 


enjoying a well earned 
West, and mid August will find 
luled to appear in Boston and 
a program as interesting 
as those she has always compiled will be offered at Town 
Hall, New York, on December 28 

Elliott Schenck is spending several weeks in his cot 
tage at Cragsmoor, N. Y., putting the finishing touches on 
the Sinfoniette which he has been commissioned to write 
for the New York Chamber Symphony Orchestra for its 
opening concert next fall A letter to a friend tells of 
daily work until two o'clock, followed by golf, and mountain 
cium bing 

The English Singers have arranged for their previ 
ously planned western debut tour of four weeks, to be 
increased to this being at the request of L. E. 
Behymer, the Pacific impresario, and his associates, 
Selby Oppenheimer and Steers. The English Singers 
will have twenty-five concerts in this period 

Ethelynde Smith, soprano, recently gave a recital at 
the Riggan Theater, Henderson, N. ( The program was 
and included Old Songs, among 
them an American air, The Long-Tail Blue; un- 
conventional folk [ several countries; Songs of 
American Women; Songs Childhood. There was also 
Charpentier’s Depuis le jour from Louis« 


An enthusiastic 
Miss Smith, and four encores were added 
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to her program, in addition to her being obliged to repeat 
L'il Boy, a negro song of childhood. Two songs, The 
Bagpipe Man and The Goblins (another negro song), were 
dedicated to Miss Smith. 

Albert Spalding is now summering at his father’s home 
at Monmouth Beach, rehearsing daily with Andre Benoist, 
his gccompanist, who also lives at the Jersey resort. Mr. 
Spalding was heard in recital at Columbia University on 
July 24. | 

Robert Steel, young American baritone, is optimistic 
about the musical education to be gained by American 
children in the future. The Italian youngsters hear grand 
opera everywhere from the time of their earliest youth, 
but this has not been true of the youth of America, says 
Mr. Steel. However, he belives that the people of this coun- 
try are generally striving to give their children better music, 
and he tells of singing at the National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ convention in Chicago where there were four thousand 
women, representing music clubs from all over the United 
States, interested in bringing musical appreciation to the 
general public. He belives this to be a great step ahead for 
America. Mr. Steel has appeared in many operas in Italy, 
has been a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
has toured with Elsie Janis and Will Rogers and appeared 
with the Philadelphia Opera Company and in Karl Kruger’s 
opera intime presentations in Seattle, Wash. 

Jerome Swinford seems to have taken seriously Hor- 
ace Greeley’s advice to “Go west, young man, go west!” A 
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recent compilation of the 200 recitals which he has given 
since he graduated from leadership of the Princeton Glee 
Club to the concert stage, shows that more than seventy- 
five per cent of them have been given in the west. Mr. 
Swinford’s next tour to the Pacific Coast will be extended 
to Hawaii, if he accepts a recent offer. 


. . . T 
Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 
Following are 
Liebling singers: 
Rosemary Pfaff, coloratura soprano, has been engaged 
by the Shuberts for the new My Maryland Company. 
Rosalind Ruby, lyric-dramatic soprano, has been engaged 
for the new Shubert production, Trilby. 
baritone, has been engaged by 
Gershwin production, Strike 


some of the recent activities of Estelle 


Edgar 
Up the 


Richardson Brown, 
Selwyn for the new 
Band 

Cantor Harry Abramson has been appointed head Cantor 
of the Kingsbridge Heights Jewish Centre. 

Jessica Dragonette, popular radio artist, is scheduled to 
sing as follows: July 22, Bayside Yacht Club; August 13, 
Democratic Club, New York; September 7, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; 28, New Haven, Conn.; October 5 and 6, Detroit Radio 
Show, and January 27, 1928, Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

Estelle MacNeal, lyric will sing at the Wiscon- 
sin Theater, Milwaukee, for the next few weeks. 


sopré ano, 


Wi 1S., 


Harold Henry’s Summer Course 


Harold Henry, pianist, will appear on several of the pro- 
grams to be offered during his summer course in the Yellow 
}arn, his summer studio at Old Bennington, Vt. The 
Brahms Quartet, Anna Hamlin, soprano; Sylvia Lent and 
Gaetane Britt, violinists; Horace Britt. cellist, will also ap- 
pear during the course, and Mildred Couper will play ac- 
companiments for the final concert. Mr. Henry will provide 
the piano parts in concerted numbers on the other programs. 
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The Toys in Constant Demand 


After a recent appearance at Anderson, Ind., 
Toys received the following letter from the manager of 
the concert down there: “I have written to Mr. Hall about 
the very splendid concert which you and Mrs. Toy gave to 
the Rotary Club here in Anderson. I want you to know 
that your offering here was wonderfully appreciated by the 
people who were there. I have heard many, many com- 
pliments since the concert. I want to add my personal 
thanks and my appreciation of your work. Feel perfectly 
free at any time to refer anyone to me who may want to 
know about the kind of concert that you and Mrs. Toy give. 

(Signed) W. R. Werking.” 

Through this concert the Toys will receive an engage- 
ment at Winona Lake for next season. They have recently 
played at Columbia City and Frankfort, Ind. At the latter 
place they were given a dinner at the Country Club. On 
July 9 they played at Waukegan, in the armory, where their 
audience was keenly — Their next engagement 
was at Pontiac on July 2 

The Toys have peta their studio at 9841 So. Wood 
Street, Chicago, and Mrs. Toy reports a goodly number 
of students starting. These teachers are prepared to offer 
lessons in voice, piano, violin and cello, and from the i 
quiries received they expect a large fall. registration. 
This branch is known as the Aeolian Music Studio. 


Frances Hall Winning Success 


Frances Hall, pianist and teacher, whose appearances in 
concert have won for her many splendid criticisms, is con- 
ducting classes throughout the summer previous to doing 
future concert work during the coming season. Reviewers 
have highly praised this pianist, and each one seems to 
have found an individual note in her playing. The New 
York World states that she “has a hundred varieties of 
touch and uses them .all,” and characterizes her as a 
magnetic pianist.” Her “dramatic fervor and intensity” 
made “one wonder,” said the New York American, “how 
such a girl so slight could wring such sonorities from the 
instrument.” An interpretative w came from the New 
York Times, which said: “Franc Hall proves she can 
play on a large canvas as well as on a smaller one.” 
Eugene Stinson of the Chicago Examiner pays Miss Hall 
tribute when he concedes that she “fills Chopin with the 
substance of his own spirit.” Her qualities, personal and 
professional, are summed up by the Chicago American 
critic who says: “She has, it seems to me, everything that 
makes for success—magnetism, personality, excellent train- 
ing, temperament, a fine sense of shading, and the innate 
musical instinct. 


the Ernest 


Cleveland Institute Notes 

CLevELAND, O.—The fifth week of concerts at the Cleve 
land Institute of Music summer school presented Beryl 
Rubinstein, pianist; Josef Fuchs, violinist, and William 
Simmons, American baritone, in programs which varied 
from the piano music of Brahms and Chopin to songs by 
nineteeth century composers. The concerts, which are the 
only musical offering in Cleveland with the exception of 
the public park concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra, have 
drawn record audiences. William Simmons included old 
Italian and French airs on his program, as well as a Rus- 
sian group and an aria from Gounod’s Faust. The Fuchs 
program contained work of Brahms, Vieuxtemps and Saint- 
Saéns, while Beryl Rubinstein devoted his program to 
works of Brahms and Chopin, playing various forms em- 
ployed by Brahms, and mazurkas, etudes and a polonaise of 
Chopin. 


Summer Recitals at Sammis-MacDermid Studios 
Fritz K. Eilers, tenor, sang on July 14 at the studio of 
Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid in New York, his recital being 
the first in a series which will be given at the studio during 
the summer. A group of MacDowell songs opened the 
program, and songs and arias by French and German com- 
posers followed. The recital closed with negro spirituals, 
arranged by Burleigh. Mr. Eilers sang with feeling and 
artistry. Miss Prutzmann accompanied the singer 


Marion Andrews’ Courses 
at the 
For the 
Farrar and 


Pabst Thea- 
first course 
Kreisler. The 


Marion Andrews will.give two courses 
ter in Milwaukee this coming season. 
she has engaged Rachmaninoff, 
second course, for which the bookings are not as yet com- 
pleted, will bring to Milwaukee; Muzio, Tibbett and Heifetz. 
Miss Andrews will also present two artists at the Auditorium 
in Milwaukee. 


Anna Case to Return in September 
Anna Case, soprano, who sailed on July 27 for a vaca- 
tion at Baden-Baden, Germany, expects to be home in time 
to prepare for her concert tour next season, which starts at 
Worcester, Mass., in October. 
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ON TOUR WITH 
RADIE BRITAIN 
(1) the pianist (left) 
with her talented pupil, 
Elizabeth Glenn, of 
Amarillo, 7 = (2) "a 
good shot ;” (3) on tour 
near the Polo Duro 
Canyon, and (4) the 
artist in a real western 

town, 
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AT FRANKFORT 
One of the quartets that was seen instead of heard at the 
festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music held in July at Frankfort a/M. Happy, though a 
composer, might be said of Henry F. Gilbert, as he cowrage- 
ously lunched with three critics. They are, left to right: 
Cesar Saerchinger, the Mustcat Courter’s European Repre- 
sentative; Eugene Stinson, of the Chicago Journal; Edwin 
Evans, a member of the London press, and said composer, 
whose Dance in Place Congo was pe formed at the festiva 


LOUISE HOMER — " 
and her composer-husband, Sidney Homer, at Homeland, MARY WILDERMANN, 
their summer place at Lake George. founder and director of the Wildermann Institute of Music 
with headquarters in New York and St. George, Staten’ 
Island, who is spending the summer in Europe. From Eng- 
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wisit her old home for the first time since 1914. While 
there she will negotiate with Albert Gutmann, concert man- THE GOODRICH SILVERTOWN OUA 
ager, concerning the appearance of some of her artist- - : - painenaetin~s ge in 
pupils in Vienna and probably Paris. After leaving Vienna, 
Miss Wildermann will travel to Innsbruck in the Tyrol, 
then to Luzerne, Switzerland, and afterwards to Paris and 
Brussels. Her return to America is scheduled for September. 


st: 


which broadcasts over WEAF on Wednesdays from 9.30 1 
19.30 p. m. The members are: Cyril Pitts, first tenor 
Thomas Muir, lead tenor; George Miller, baritone, and 
James Phillips, bass. Arthur Johnston is the director. 


* 


EDWARD JOHNSON, 
tenor of the Metropolitan and Ravinia opera companies, 
practicing in an endeavor to compete with his brother, a well 
known golf champion, who claims that as a golfer Edoardo 
di Giovanni is a better singer. 


THE WORST OF ALL HIS WEAKNESSES 
Frantz Proschowsky, New York vocal teacher. admits 
he has a weakness and it is trout fishing on the dr 
Mr. Proschowsky recently completed his first master 
ee me session in Los Angeles and is now conducting milar 
ANNA HAMLIN, at the MacPhail School of Music in Minnea He 
= , soprano, and Richard Bonelli, both of the Chicago Civic two introductory lectures at the school to an 
LOUISE LORING, Opera Company, on the steps of Mas Hamlin’s summer about 300 at each one. According to reports 
who will do a great deal of oratorio work this coming season. home at Lake Placid, N. Y. Mr. Bonelli seems ready to Dillard Gunn School of Music in Chicago, z 
The artist will sing the Messiah many times, appearing in the make a true baritone gesture, or to make an imposing en- go next for a summer class, a large class has be: 
work with the Apollo Club of Chicago on December 2h: trance from the wings. One would gather that Miss Hamlin He will return to his New York studios, now in chara: 
Miss Loring will include many new works on her programs. is having a pleasant time. Mrs. Prose howsky, about September 1. 
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Bangor, Me.—The Eastern Maine Music Festival As- 
sociation has announced that it will give only one day's 
music festival this fall because of the inability of Prof. 
William R. Chapman, the founder, who through ill health 
cannot direct a three days’ festival as he has done for thirty 
years. Dr. Chapman tendered his resignation last fall at 
the conclusion of the festival, but was prevailed upon to 
direct the concerts this fall. He will engage the artists for 
one big concert, but will take no active part in the manage- 
ment and directing, or in rehearsing the chorus as he has 
done in past years 

Boston, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. (See 

Cincinnati, Ohio. (See letter 

Lewiston, Me.—An artistic 
failure, was the first Central Maine Schools Music Festival 
held in the Armory, in which sixteen high schools from 
Central Maine took part. The orchestra consisted of 160 
picked players, and there were over 600 young voices in 
the chorus. Orchestral work was under the supervision 
of C. A. Warren, superintendent of music in Brunswick 
schools; vocal work under Prof. E. S. Pitcher, supervisor 
of music in Auburn schools. The morning was occupied 


(See letter on another page.) 
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success, but a financial 
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with rehearsals at the Armory. At noon there was an out- 
door concert at Lewiston City Park by Edward Little High 
School Band of Auburn, Hebron Academy Band of Hebron, 
and the bugle and drum corps of Lewiston High School. 
a the concert the bands were massed, led by the 
bugle and drum corps, and flying the colors of the various 
schools, they marched to the Armory. In the afternoon 
each of the schools as a unit gave one selection on the 
program. There were girls’ glee ¢lubs, boys’ glee clubs, 
mixed choruses, and orchestras—all of unusual grade of 
excellence, each directed by its own supervisor of music. In 
the evening the orchestra of picked players furnished in- 
strumental music and the chorus sang. One number of the 
evening performance will be remembered especially, the 
great choral transcription of Bizet’s Agnus Dei. In this 
there was a fine violin obligato by Ruth Johnson of Bruns- 
wick, and a solo by Helen Stevens Littlefield of Waterville, 
who possesses a high lyric soprano, of great promise. A 
mezzo soprano at the afternoon performance who was strik- 
ing was Marion Greenlaw: of Gardiner, only fifteen years 
old. All orchestral numbers and the Agnus Dei at the 
evening concert were directed by Mr. Warren entirely with- 
out notes. Prof. Pitcher directed the majority of the 
choral numbers and other conductors were Prof. George 
W. Horne, music supervisor of Lewiston schools, and Prof. 
G. H. Schneider, head of the department of music at Hebron 
Academy. Orchéstras present from high schools were 
Waterville, Augusta, South Paris, Gardiner, Brunswick, 
3ath, Lewiston, Auburn, Gray, Rumford, Livermore Falls, 
Jay, Fairfield and Hebron Academy. Singers came from 
all these schools except Fairfield, and also from Mechanic 
Falls,; Norway and Mexico. Other supervisors of music 
who directed at the afternoon program were Mabel E. Ayer, 
Bath;!Dawn.Grant, Gray; Eleanor S. Coburn, Livermore 
Falls; Glennis Voter, Norway ; Marion Hurley, Rumford; 
Helen*Watson, Mechanic Falls; Gertrude Thorne, Augusta; 
Eva Towne, Gardiner ;. Ruth Manter, South Paris; Esther 
Tilton, Mexico; Elizabeth Pomeroy, Jay; Waterville Jun- 
ior High School Orchestra, Dorothy Marden. Although 
the deficit was large, the festival was so important that it 
will be repeated next year with better advance publicity. 

At the final concert of the Lewiston-Auburn Symphony 
Orchestra, Arthur N. Pettengill, director, City Hall was 
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packed. Gertrude Burke, coloratura soprano, was the vocal 
soloist. Harry L. Emery played the viola d’amour, his 
instrument being restrung with four strings in modern 
style. The accompanist for both soloists was Francis Mac- 
Pherson, harpist. 

La fille du Madame Angot was given by the Musical 
Literary Club at the Empire Theater for two evenings. The 
orchestration was completely rewritten by the coach, J. B. 
Couture, and was given without cuts. There was a chorus 
of sixty voices. The orchestral director was Emile H. Roy, 
pianist, with Josafa Morin, concertmaster, and Georges 
Filteau, dramatic director. 

The Boston Symphony group series, given under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Club, came to a brilliant close 
with a concert by a group of seventeen players directed by 
Paul Shirley. Howard Goding, pianist, accompanied. The 
finest number was the Scheherazade Suite. Marjorie Lead- 
better of Boston, soprano, was well liked, her rendition of 
Depuis le jour from Louise being most interesting. 

At Calvary Church the new chimes, added to the memorial 
organ for Almon Gardner Lane, were dedicated by Charles 
Leech Gulick, concert organist. ‘[he full vested choir, ac- 
companied by Arthur Pettengill, regular organist, assisted. 
The organ and chimes are the gift of an anonymous donor 
and make a total of $21,000 from this source. 

The Parker Glee*Club made its initial bow in concert 
at the United Baptist Church with Allan L. Winslow, con- 
recat Mr. Winslow is a brother of Helen Winslow, De 
Gogorza’s accompanist, and in the short length of time that 
the club has been organized was able to obtain some strik- 
ing results. C. L. Abbott was the accompanist. Soloists 
were Charles Raymond Cronham, Portland municipal or- 
ganist, and Mary Korb, coloratura soprano. Both soloists 
made a decided impression upon the big audience that packed 
the auditorium to the doors. L. N. F. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Ravinia, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific 1Sope.) 

Norway, Me.—The finest musical event of the summer 
was given at the Second Congregational Church when several 
musicians who are spending the summer in this vicinity gave 
a concert there. The artists were Mrs. Harriet Morgan 
Bristol, pianist and organist ; Marion Haskell, violinist ; 
Mrs. Fanny Horne, organist, and Catherine Hakes, soprano. 
ae those present were Prof. Frederick Bristol, of New 

York, who is spending the summer in Harrison; Alessandro 
Albernini, of the Metropolitan Opera Company : Myrna 
Sharlow, of the San Carlo Opera Company; Martha At- 
wood, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and others from 
the musical colony at Harrison. 

The Norway band is rehearsing every Wednesday evening 
under direction of Gustav Helm, who is at Center Lovell for 
the summer. L. N. F 

Norwich, N. Y.—Ann Rosalie Hamilton, soprano, pu- 
pil of Paul Savage, gave a recital here, July 11, which was 
a huge success, for a fine large audience gathered to hear 
this Norwich girl in her first public concert. The Rotary 
and other clubs were interested, accounting in large degree 
for the success of the affair. Miss Hamilton sang arias and 
songs by Mozart, Ponchielli, Sibella, Von Fielitz, etc., show- 
ing a beautiful dramatic soprano voice, altogether unusual 
for one so young; her enunciation in four languages was 
also commendable. A final group contained John Prindle 
Scott’s own John O’Dreams; Prof. Riesberg, accompanist 
of the evening, called him from the audience to play the 
accompaniment; he too is from Norwich. Kenneth M. 
Donaldson was solo organist, playing works by Handel, 
Wagner and others, with encores, and showing his great 
talent and good, taste. 

At the annual commencement of Norwich High School in 
the fine half-million dollar building, music formed an im- 
portant feature of the program, including the orchestra of 
twenty players, directed by Sarah Mason Curnalia, who has 
charge of the department; there were also excellent vocal 
and violin solos and a trio for three violins; all showing 
good rehearsal. Four cash prizes for deserving music- 
students were awarded, the annual Weiler-Riesberg prize of 
$15 cash going to Josephine Bonney (a talented young com- 
poser) and Leon Riker. The Mrs. John Reed prize went 
to Genevieve Colegrove, and the Mrs. James Flanagan prize 
to Curtis Parsons. 

Edward Hogan, violin pupil of Mr. Galpin, was a leading 
feature of a concert at New Berlin, July 14, playing Seitz’ 
concerto well, with musical spirit and good technic. Little 
Jessie Stone played harp solos astonishingly well, and 
Charles Floyd, tenor, recently located here from New York, 
sang most acceptable solos. Dorothy Hoban recited, and 
Pauline Prindle, pianist, was also on the program. 

The regular Chautauqua Week began July 16 with a large 
attendance, there being some eighty guarantors; Mr. Peffer 
always furnishes good programs, with sou music. 

. W. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—A graduate piano recital was 
given by Virginia Lane and Esther Abels, students at the 
ss Conservatory of Music. They were assisted by 
ad Koon, mezzo-soprano, and John R. Swalees, violinist. 
Nise Lane, who is seventeen years of age, played the magic 
fire scene from Die Walktire by Wagner, Liszt’s Hungarian 
fantasy, and a group by Mac Dowell and Rubinstein. Miss 
Abels, fifteen years old, played Beethoven’s Appassionata 
Sonata, a Chopin Etude, Mac Dowell’s Shadow Dance, and 
Liszt’s fourteenth Hungarian rhapsody. L. 


Mme. Cahier’s Dates 


Mme. Charles Cahier has been engaged by Beckhard & 
Macfarlan, concert managers in New York for the Roosevelt 
Hotel musicales and for Boston. The diva is having great 
success in Scandinavia at present as radio artist. 
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PLIES 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 

Casta Diva 

K. I. W.—It is true that Casta Diva is not frequently 
sung by artists today. Rosa Raisa, who appeared in Norma 
at La Scala, has used it on her programs during the past 
season, and since the opera is to be revived during the 
coming season at the Metropolitan, it is possible that the 
aria will have a certain vogue. Marcella Sembrich sang 
it at the Metropolitan Opera House a few years before 
she became a member of the company. 

WaGNER LETTERS 

D. L.—News of Wagner is always interesting, and your 
report that the Palumbo Hotel at Ravello, Italy, has a let- 
ter written by him is of special interest. Wagner visited 
Ravello during the time he was composing Parsifal. He 
felt the need of peace and quiet, and the letter you refer 
to was sent to the mistress of the hotel out of gratitude 
for the rest the little place afforded him. 

SuMMER AUDIENCES 

H. L. N.—We are in constant receipt of letters from 
all over the country, telling us of the enthusiasm with which 
summer music is being received. This should be an en- 
couraging answer to your query. 

DANISH COMPOSER 

the new Danish opera, Star- 
stikkeren, is Funi Henriques. Though the name does seem 
to be Spanish, it is, contrary to your supposition, Danish. 
Special mention is made of the opera's bearing the per- 
sonality of the composer’s country, “for it is unmistakably 
Danish.” This seems to make the composer’s nationality 
emphatic. 


F. S—The composer of 


CooLipGeE CoNCERTS 
I. G. HA new quartet by David Stanley Smith will 
have its first performance at one of the Boston Public 
Library Series concerts. The New York String Quartet 
has been engaged by Mrs. Coolidge, patroness of the series, 
for this concert. 


Elly Ney Gets a Golden Key 


Elly Ney, Beethoven centenary pianist, has been made an 
honorary citizen of the city of Bonn, Beethoven's birthplace. 
As an honorary citizen, she is entitled to permanent posse ssion 
of a golden key to the city and is exempt from local taxa- 
tion for life. The ceremonies in connection with the award 
took place in the City Hall as a part of the Beethoven 
Festival at Bonn, and a large international audience was in 
attendance. Her earlier performance of the Emperor con- 
certo inspired Eugene Stinson, music editor of the Chicago 
Journal, to write: “Elly Ney, born in Bonn, was fortunately 
chosen as the soloist for the Emperor concerto. And for 
a Chicagoan, who found her performance of this work 
under Frederic Stock last spring one of the most note- 
worthy events of several recent seasons, a trip from Lake 
Michigan to the Rhine for the purpose of hearing her play 
it again was not too much of an undertaking. Fluent in 
conception and magnificently modeled, throughout her per- 
formance there shone the fire and the understanding which 
make her so towering an exponent of great music. When 
she finished the concerto, the entire audience arose to its 
feet. The Beethoven Hall is a touching place, built hur- 
riedly long ago, and in a simple style, suggestive of a 
more rustic taste than ordinarily marks Bonn’s delightful 
architecture. However, its acoustics are so perfect that 
the city has not ventured to improve it, and accordingly, 
from the same stage where once Joachim and Brahms and 
Clara Schumann played, the artists of today pay tuneful 
homage once a year to the master of the symphony. Bonn 
is full of suggestions of Beethoven, not so much as a maker 
of music as in the simple guise of a human being. As one 
walks along the city’s narrow winding streets it is easy to 
sense what must have been in the mind of the little Lud- 
wig as he threaded his way for the first twenty years of 
his life, breathing the soft and serene air. 


Leslie Distinguishes Herself at Festivals 


According to the Halifax Recorder, “Grace Leslie dis- 
tinguished herself in every way’ during her recent appear- 
ances at the Halifax, N. S., Festival. Of the contralto’s 
performance of Carmen at the final concert of the festival 
the Halifax Chronicle contains the following phrase : “Miss 
Leslie was commanding, inviting, intriguing, scornful, pas- 
sionate and disdainful by turns, portraying Carmen magni- 
ficently.” 

From Halifax Miss Leslie went to Truro, Nova Scotia, 
where she appeared with the Truro Choral Society. “Miss 
Leslie displayed a voice of such culture, and artistry of such 
depth, that one awaited with the utmost pleasure her contri- 
bution in the second part of the program. And how emi- 
nently satisfying that was. The ‘group displayed the ideal 
combination of artist and singer.” Such was the comment 
found in the Truro Daily News. 

Close upon the heels of these two festival appearances came 
a performance of Cavalleria Rusticana at the Keene, N. 
Festival and Willard M. Clark of the Springfield, Mass., 
Union writes of Miss Leslie’s artistry: “She has a luscious 
contralto with fine top notes, her long range being out of the 
ordinary.” 


Myra Hess Booking Rapidly 

The forthcoming concert tour of the English pianist, 
Myra Hess, after an absence of two seasons, is almost 
solidly booked. Miss Hess will arrive in America about 
the middle of November, and will play in New York, Bos- 
ton and the East until Christmas. Then she leaves for the 
South, playing in Washington and Baltimore en route. Miss 
Hess, who has never been heard in the National capital be- 
fore, will make her first appearance there at Mrs. Town- 
send’s Morning Musicales, following which there will be a 
week’s engagement in Havana, Cuba. Among her im- 
portant orchestra engagements are appearances with the 
Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis and New York Symphonies. 
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Books_ 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Vocal, Pedagogy, by William B. Downing.—Mr. 
Downing is professor of voice at the School of Fine 
Arts, University of Kansas. This little book of seventy- 
five pages deals, as the title would suggest, with the 
teaching of voice. It is extremely concise and as com- 
plete as its size permits. The author is an experienced 
teacher and has put down in this little guide for the 
teacher, singer and student, much of what he has himself 
learned. At the end of the book is a long classified list 
of vocal music. 


Piano 


(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago, Ill.) 


Zephyrs of Spring, and The Jolly Picnic Party, by 
Elsie K. Brett——Two compositions for rather advanced 
students. The Zephyrs is, of course, a study in finger 
fleetnesst and wrist limberness. This is entirely em- 
ployed in the right hand. The second is a study of the 
pedal with some characteristic passages for the hands. 
Legato and staccato are used advantageously. They are 
interesting pieces besides being instructive. 

Canoeing at Sunset; Masquerade Revel; A Campus 
Serenade, by Theodora Dutton.—The composer has en- 
titled these three characteristic sketches, An Evening in 
Commencement Week. This is a clever little suite al- 
though they are printed separately, thus bringing out 
the different rhythms and spirits which one naturally 
associates with the various events listed. They are of 
medium, difficulty and should appeal to students with a 
good imagination and a love of student days. They are 
also well edited. 

Bells at Evening; In Falling Twilight; A Passing 
Song, by Leslie Loth.—The first and third of these pub- 
lications are of easy construction and therefore serve the 
student. Mr. Loth has had long experience in teaching 
and appreciates the necessity of making a composition 
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attractively melodious. In Falling Twilight is a number 
that can be employed in concert work. 

Hurdles and. Gambol, by Charles Huerter.—Two 
sprightly pieces of rhythmic interest. The first accen- 
tuates the uneven beat, thereby bringing out the idea of 
“hurdles.” The second is a more lyrical and pastoral 
work with descriptive passages worked out by consecu- 
tive note passages. Mr. Huerter’s name in the field of 
composition is so well known that it seems superfluous 
to add that his compositions are of sufficient worth to 
be recommended; but in case such a fact has slipped any 
musician it is emphatically stated that these are valuable 
additions to piano literature of student difficulty. 

Four hand piano pieces; Playtime, by Louise Wright; 
Minuet, by Buenta Carter, Minuet by Rudolf Friml— 
The first is a very easy little selection of one page each 
for each player and could be listed in second grade mat- 
ter. The second is of sprightly tempo. The third is a 
little more difficult, bringing into play many technical 
embellishments such as the trill and accacciaturas. The 
tempo is slow and stately and needs clean accents and 
rhythmic beats to bring out the minuet effects. This is 
good music. 


Catherine Wade-Smith Vacationing 

Catherine Wade-Smith, talented American violinist, is va- 
cationing at Mt. Baker Lodge in the Cascade, sixty miles from 
Bellingham, Wash. The Lodge is the newest summer resort 
in the States, opening formally on July 15 at which celebra- 
tion Miss Wade-Smith played. Mt. Baker Lodge is on the 
same order as Rainier and Banff and was to have been 
opened June 15 but the heaviest snow in history prevented 
the inauguration. Snow plows opened the road up there for 
the July 15 celebration. 

Miss Wade-Smith has just bought a lovely Strad, which she 
played publicly for the first time at Mt. Baker Lodge. 


Sundeliue Engaged for Grand Repids 


On November 4 next, Marie Sundelius will appear in reci- 
tal in Grand Rapids, Mich., under the auspices of the St. 
Cecilia Society of that city. The coming season will open 
for -this well-known prima donna of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with an appearance in King David at the Worces- 
ter, Mass., Music Festival on October 5. Following this will 
be a series of concert and recital engagements, including ap- 
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pearances in Evansville, Ind., and Meadville, Pa., which have 
already been announced, and also a recital at the Alabama 
College in Montevallo, Ala., on March 17. 


Elizabeth Street, Blind Singer, Gives Program 


On July 21, Elizabeth Street, blind soprano, sang a pro- 
gram of coloratura airs at the New York School of Music 
and Arts, of which Ralfe Leech Sterner is director. Miss 
Street was enrolled at the school in late December, and 
during the few months which have elapsed she has ac- 
quired a repertory of unusual proportions, as was evidenced 
in her program. She has studied arduously with Mr. 
Sterner, mastering the words of French and Italian arias 
and songs by ear in such short space of time, and the music 
itself in the same manner. 

The program sung by Miss Street was one to tax a 
veteran, but the young singer was not phased by it, and 
sang one elaborate song after another, her voice retaining 
its freshness and dexterity. There were the usual array of 
Magic Flute, and 
Lakme, Proch’s Theme and Variations, The Swiss Echo 
Song, Le Rossignol et la rose of Saint-Saéns, two English 
songs, Leoni’s Brownies and Moonlight (Gilberte), and the 
program closed with the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 

Miss Street’s technic is especially good in coloratura 
passages, and her voice has a sprightly, pleasing quality 
which is effective in ornate- work. Surely one so handi- 
capped who has accomplished so much in so little time has 
instinctive talent, and the patience which has made her 
good work possible should help bring even bigger things to 
her. 

Alice Davis accompanied Miss Street, and she was also 
assisted by Margaret Noonan, violinist, and Anna De Cew, 
organist. 


Szigeti’s Popularity Increasing 

Joseph Szigeti’s popularity is growing apace. Following 
a successful tour in Russia, where he is reéngaged for the 
autumn and following spring, he went to London and for a 
day and a half was busy at the Columbia Gramophone Com- 
pany recording two sonatas and about ten pieces—forty 
seven sides in all. Next season he is to play in England 
with the London Royal Philharmonic, the Liverpool Royal 
Philharmonic and at the Gerald Cooper Concerts. 
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San Carlo Opera in Nashville 


Fortune Gallo announces August 8 as the opening date of 
his San Carlo Opera Company’s fourth annual summer fes- 
tival to be held for one week in Asheville, N. C., under the 
local management of the Asheville Music Festival Associa- 
tion. Among the guest stars this season are Myrna Shar- 
low, soprano, of the Chicago Civic Opera Company; Lu- 
cille Chalfant, American coloratura soprano; Vera Bile- 
vitch, Russian dramatic soprano of the State Opera hotises 
of Petrograd and Moscow, who will make her American 
debut in Asheville; Ethel Fox, one of the young American 
sopranos on the | ist of the Metropolitan Opera for the com- 
ing season; Norberto Ardelli, young American dramatic 
tenor ; Charles Hart, another American tenor; Giovanni 
Russo, a new Italian lyric tenor, and Henri Scott, American 
basso. Regular members of the San Carlo forces of last 
year are Alice Homer, soprano; Coe Gladge, contralto; 
Bernice Schalker and Beatrice Altieri, mezzo-sopranos ; 
Francesco Curci, tenor; Mario Valle, baritone, who returns 
to Asheville after a year’s absence; Giuseppe Interrante, 
Luigi de Cesare and Eloi Grimar, baritones; Natale Cervi, 
basso; and Carlo Peroni, conductor. The San Carlo Grand 
Opera ballet will be headed by Maria Yurieva and Vech 
slav Swoboda, under the direction of Ina Hagenow. 

The engagement will open with Puccini's Tosca, with 
Miss Sharlow in the title role. Norberto Ardelli will sing 
Mario Cavaradossi, and others in the cast will be Bernice 
Schalker, Mario Valle, and Natale Cervi. Gounod’s Faust 
will be sung on Tuesday evening, August 9, with Miss 
Sharlow as Marguerite, Julian Oliver as Faust, and Henri 
Scott as Mephistopheles. Miss Schalker will sing Siebel 
and Mr. Interrante, Valentin. The August 10 matinee bill 
will be Flotow’s Martha, with Lucille Chalfant in the title 
role. Miss Schalker, Messrs. Ardelli, Interrante and Cervi 
will also be in the cast. Il Trovatore will be given in the 
evening of the same day, with Vera Bilevitch singing Leo- 
nora. The cast will include Charles Hart, Coe Glade, 
Mario Valle and Natale Cervi. Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci on August 11 will be sung by Misses Sharlow, 
Bilevitch and Glade, Messrs. Adler, Interrante, Hart and 
Valle. Miss Chalfant will be Gilda in Verdi’s Rigoletto 
on August 12; Mr. Oliver, the duke; Mr. Valle, the jester; 
Miss Schalker, Maddalena, and Mr. Scott, Sparafucile. 
Humperdinck’s Haensel and Gretel, Saturday afternoon, 
August 13, will be sung by Ethel Fox as Gretel, Miss 
Schalker as Haensel, Mr. Interrante as the father, and 
Miss Homer as the mother. The final performance on 
Saturday night will be Verdi’s Aida, sung by Misses Bile 
vitch and Glade, Messrs. Hart, Valle, Scott and Vervi. 
Mr. Peroni will conduct all performances and the ballet will 
appear in all productions except the double bill on Thurs 
day. 


Perfield Method Used i in Cilley School 


The Cilley Foundation School of St. Petersburg, Fla., ex- 
ponents of the Effa Ellis Perfield System, presented a unique 
program in the school auditorium in June. Original compo- 
sitions by students of the school, ranging from five to thir- 
teen years of age, and the work of well known composers, 
constituted the program. 

The Three Bears, an original composition, was played by 
3eth Haight, five years old. George Petit, eight, played 
works of Handel, together with his own composition, Crick- 
ets and Frogs; and Helen Petit, who wrote words and 
music for Hymn, and also composed a Schottische, is twelve 
years of age. Dickie Barnes, twelve, also shows remark- 
able individuality in his compositions and his rendition of 
them. He played works of Chopin, Mozart, Heller, beside 
a prelude, chord improvisation, and caprice, which are from 
his pen. Jane Correll and Jean MacIntyre, both thirteen 
years old, played their own compositions. 

During past seasons the Cilley Foundation 
sponsored Haydn, Mozart and Bach festivals, 
children of the school were assisted by guest artists. The 
programs for the festivals were made up of well known 
piano, choral, and vocal music of the composers, as well as 
their symphonies. This year’s festival, in honor of Bach, 
was given during National Music Week, and a greater num- 
ber of children participated in the program than heretofore. 
The success of these programs prompted Miss Cilley, prin- 
cipal of the school, to write Mrs. Perfield: “I have never 
ceased to be glad that I have the Effa Ellis Perfield Peda 
gogy. It ought to be in the hand of every teacher.’ And 
she states further that her programs illustrate “original work 
which never, would have been possible without the system.” 
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Rudolph Reuter’s California Classes 

July 25 started the first series of master classes in Los 
Angeles given by Rudolph Reuter, pianist, in the elaborate 
studio of Henry Schoenfeldt. This season Mr. Reuter 
scored a pronounced hit when he played as soloist with the 
Philharmonic, on his first tour of the Pacific Coast, and 
has only added interest to this series, which was planned 
hefore this. Many former students will go to these classes 
from Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and other states, while the 
greatest recruiting will be done among the western states. 
Mr. Reuter has held classes for many years in Chicago; 
then, on the occasion of a stay of two years in Jerlin, 
Brandenburg and Italy. In this season two series of master 
classes have been held in Indianapolis and Davenport. 
Margaret Lohmann, who in the past has helped to organize 
the Stojowski classes, will be in charge, ably assisted by 
Virgil Smith, Mr. Reuter’s faithful Chicago secretary. The 
course will extend six weeks, immediately following the 
present Chicago classes. Mr. Reuter will later visit Yellow- 
stone before returning to Chicago, where his headquarters 
are located. 


De Horvath’s Many Return Dates 


Cecile de Horvath is constantly adding to her list of re- 
turn dates. This time she is re-engaged for an appear- 
ance at the May Festival in Oskaloosa, Ia., on May 10. 
This date is due to her great sucess in Oskaloosa a year 
ago. Among the places in which Mme. DeHorvath has 
already appeared two, three and sometimes four times 
during recent years are Bethany College, Lindsberg, 
Kans.; Chambersburg, Pa.; Henderson-Brown College 
Arkadelphia, Ark.; Blue Mountain College, Miss.; Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Georgetown Col- 
lege, Ky.; Poplarville, Miss.; Williamsport, Pa.; Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Quincy, Ill; Ludington, Mich.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Lancaster, Pa.; Westfield, Mass.; Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Francisco, Cat.—Scriabin’s Symphony No. 3, op. 43, 
in C minor (The Divine Poem), was heard in this city for 
the first time when Ossip Gabrilowitsch and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra played it as the novelty of the 
sixth program of the summer symphony series of concerts 
which, under the auspices of the Summer Symphony As- 
sociation of San Francisco, is attracting great audiences on 
consecutive Tuesday evenings at the Exposition Auditorium. 
The work was received by the professional artist and musi- 
cian in the audience with unqualified approval and by_ the 
layman with pleasurable interest. The Divine Poem is a 
masterpiece of modern writing. Utilizing with expert skill 
every resource of modern orchestral color, harmony and 
instrumentation, with great fluency in his melodic line and 
with emotional intensity, Scriabin has succeeded in contribut- 
ing to symphonic literature a work of mighty architecture, 
dramatic power and passion. Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave it 
a carefully worked-out and finished reading, paying attention 
to the details of construction and to the varied moods of 
the music. While listening to this number one was im- 
pressed anew with Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s power of concentra- 
tion and his remarkable memory—even this lengthy and 
unusually complex composition he directed minus the score. 
What an accomplishment—one worthy of sincere admira- 
or Enchanting indeed was the manner in which Mr. 

Gabrilowitsch played Schubert’s Symphony in B_ minor, 
the Unfinished Symphony. He attained a noble and poetic 
reading and the orchestra's fervid beauty of tone added 
extraordinary charm to Schubert's exquisite phrases. In the 
performance of the remaining two programmed numbers, 
Schubert’s Overture to Rosamunde and Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture, Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra left nothing to be desired either from 
the interpretative or technical standpoints. It a without 
saying that the audience of approximately 8,000 persons 
lavished upon the guest conductor and our own magnificent 
orchestra every manifestation of appreciation. 


Manager Frank W. Healy, in charge of the world tour 
of the Florentine Polyphonic Choir of Florence, Italy, is 
pleased beyond measure at the interest evinced by fellow 
concert managers throughout the United States and Canada. 
Already tentative bookings have been made in points as 
far remote as Montreal, El Paso, Toledo, Ann Arbor and 
Minneapolis. L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles impresario, who 
is now in Florence, contracted for all of the concerts to be 
given from El Paso, Texas, to Fresno, Cal. The Sacra- 
mento Music Association of Sacramento and the Knights 
of Columbus of Stockton have booked concerts. Charles 
L. Wagner, New York manager, who for many years man- 
aged the concert activities of John McCormack and Galli- 
Curci, and who guides the artistic destinies of Will Rogers, 
Mary Garden, and dramatic stars including Madge Kennedy 
and Sydney Blackmer, is so enthusiastic over the Floren- 
tine Choir as to become its New York representative. 
Arnaldo Mussolini, brother of the Premier, has arranged 
for a speech by the Premier at the departure of the Choir 
on the steamer, Martha Washington, ane Naples, Septem- 
ber 15. The Florentine Choir and other art enterprises 
cannot exist without guarantees. Therefore public spirited 
California men and women are being invited to become 
guarantors and already a large number of music lovers have 
pledged their support. The Choir will give three concerts 
at the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco in December. As 
a compliment to Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, the 
guarantors and their immediate families, and the press, 
there will be a Serata D’Onor on the night of December 8. 
A special program of interesting music will be given, and 
there is the promise that Sem Benelli, brother of the con- 
ductor, Sandro Benelli, will make an address. Immediately 
following the program there will be the presentation of the 
members of the Choir to those in attendance. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, manager of Louis Graveure, dis- 
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tinguished baritone and pedagogue, announces that in con- 
junction with Mr. Graveure’s master classes which began 
here on July 25, the maestro will give a series of lectures 
that will cover every phase of vocal art and which will 
prove not only interesting but enlightening to every student 
and lover of. singing. No doubt many of our teachers, 
artists and students will be seen at these events. 

The Chamber Music Society announces that the Persinger 
String Quartet will be heard in a series of six concerts 
during the forthcoming season. ‘These concerts will take 
place in the Playhouse of the Women’s Building. The as- 
sisting artists already engaged include John Powel, pianist- 
cemposer; Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, and Henri 
Deering. 

The convention of the Western Music Trades 
tion was held in the Colonial Ballroom of the 
Francis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitch and their daughter, Nina, 
are being entertained by the musical set of San Francisco 
and the peninsula. 


Lawrence Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera baritone, is at 
present in San Francisco enjoying a thorough rest prior to 
his appearances in California with the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles opera companies of which Gaetano Merola is 
director-general. Mr. Tibbett has spent: considerable time 
with Merola discussing the performances in which he will 
participate. Tibbett is looking forward with eagerness to 
singing in opera in his home state. The end of July Mr. 
Tibbett was guest of honor of the Bohemian Club at its 
summer camp on the Russian River where he went to 
witness the 1927 Bohemian Grove Play. ve ay 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—The second brilliant week of the 
Hollywood Bowl summer symphony season had the Berlin 
director, Bruno Walter, as conductor. Opening with Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture, Fantasia, Romeo and Juliet, Mr. Walter’s 
interpretation found new depths and dignity in the score. 
Schreker’s suite, after Oscar Wilde’s The Birthday of the 
Infanta, received its Los Angeles premiere, proving an un- 
usually interesting composition with brilliant scoring and 
which held the audience spellbound. After the intermission 
came three Wagner numbers, the Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser, which has never before been given at the Bowl; the 
ever popular and welcome Prelude and Love Death from 
Tristan and Isolde, and the Prelude to the Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg. Thursday night a memorial concert honoring 
Beethoven was Bruno Walter’s offering to the huge crowd 
which attended. Bravos and cheers resounded from both 
orchestra and audience at its close. The overture to Goethe’s 
Egmont opened the program and was heard for the first 
time in the Bowl. The most noteworthy number was the 
Symphony No. 3, in E flat major (Eroica), which was 
chosen by the late Walter Henry Rothwell for his Beethoven 
Memorial, and which was later conducted by Emil Ober- 
hoffer. The Lenore, No. 3, Overture closed the program. 
Walter's interpretation followed the best Beethoven tradition 
and justly brought him an ovation. The Friday night con- 
cert brought several novelties to the Bowl, and also Ernest 
Davis, tenor, as soloist. Mr. Davis sang twice—first, Verdi's 
Celeste Aida, which had never before been on a Bowl pro- 
gram, and second the recitative, My Arms Against This 
Gorgias, and the aria, Sound an Alarm from the oratorio of 
Judas Maccabaeus by Handel. He sang with unusual vocal 
and musical equipment, being recalled many times. The 
program opened with Weber’s overture to Oberon. Excerpts 
from The Damnation of Faust by Berlioz were given. The 
Liszt Symphonic Poem No. 6, Mazeppa, which was given 
its first performance at the Bowl, received the most spon- 
taneous applause of the evening for its dashing brilliancy. 
The Brahms Academic Festival which closed the program, 
was most impressive and called forth one of the most spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic demonstrations ever seen in the 
Bowl. This program was the final of the four conducted 
by Bruno Walter—a never to be forgotten treat! Saturday 
night, which honored the founder, Artie Mason Carter, 
brought Alfred Hertz back to the Bowl for one night in a 
popular program. The opening number, the incidental music 
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to Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream by Mendelssohn, 
was particularly effective in the Bowl setting. Saint-Saéns 
Danse Macabre followed. Alfven’s Swedish Rhapsody, Mid- 
summer Wake, then took up the theme of the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, with his Swedish folk songs. The familiar 
Suppe overture to the Poet and Peasant opened the second 
half of the program, followed by Boccherini’s Minuet, and 
Aubade by Luigini—first time in Los Angeles. Brahms 
Hungarian Dances Nos. 4 and 5, and Tschaikowsky’s Italian 
Caprice completed a delightful program with Hertz at his 
best. During the intermission Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 
introduced Mrs. Carter, who made a beautiful little speech, 
receiving an ovation that made the hills ring. . 


Ann Arbor Faculty Concert Series Delights 


The two initial concerts of the faculty series which is 
sponsored by the University school of music at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., were given recently in Hill Auditorium in that 
city. The first program featured Royden F. Susumago, 
tenor, and Nell B. Stockwell, pianist. Miss Stockwell 
opened the recital with Beethoven’s sonata, op. 26, which 
she later followed with a group by Mendelssohn, Chasins, 
Schubert and Carlier. The numbers of Mr. Susumago’s 
first group were very different in atmosphere, including 
3uononcini’s Per la Gloria; a Spanish-Californian folk 
song, Carmela, and Verdi’s La Donna é Mobile. His sec- 
ond group was made up of modern songs in English 

The second program was presented by Mabel Ross 
Rhead, pianist, and James Hamilton, tenor. Mrs. Rhead 
played Haydn’s andante con variazioni, and an interesting 
group by Brahms, Arensky and Liszt. In commenting 
upon her playing the Times News of Ann Arbor states 
that “the liquidity of her tone, so fitting to the delicacy of 
Haydn, revealed expert pedaling which characterized her 
work throughout.” Mr. Hamilton sang Care Selve from 
the opera Atalanta, by Handel, and Vesti la Giubba from 
I Pagliacci by Leoncavallo, but the chief attraction of his 
program was the group of negro spirituals, for which he 
has become so well known to summer school audiences. 
The same Times News reviewer believes that “in rendering 
the songs of the American negro Mr. Hamilton is a regu- 
lar maestro,” and continues by saying that the fine pianis- 
simos for which this tenor is noted were ee in his 
offerings at this concert. Mabel Ross Rhead and Maude 
Okkelberg were the accompanists respectively for the two 
evenings. 


Giovanni Martino at Atlantic City 

Giovanni Martino, basso, and Charlotte Ryan, soprano, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a joint recital at the 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, on July 17. Marcella Geon was 
at the piano and rendered accompaniments that added to 
the high artistic standard of the concert. The critics were 
warm in their praise of all three. Mr. Martino will make 
his third appearance there this season on August 7, as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Quartet, consisting of 
Charlotte Ryan, Carolina Lazzari, Rafaelo Diaz and Gio 
vanni Martino. 


Lisa Roma to Sing Opera 


Lisa Roma has been engaged by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company to sing several leading roles next season. 
Her bookings for 1927-28 include two New York recitals 
and appearances in Chicago, Boston, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and other cities. Miss Roma is spending 
her vacation in Seal Harbor, Me. 


Angell Plays for Crooks 
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DETROIT, MICH. 
Micu.—The 


Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Kolar were resumed recently and have been given nightly, 
weather permitting. The orchestra numbers fifty and in- 
cludes several of the first desk pli ayers. The audiences have 
been large and enthusiastic and the programs excellent. Mr. 
Kolar understands his audiences and possesses the happy 
faculty of making progr ams which have popular appeal and 
yet are not trashy. Annotated programs for each concert 
are furnished by the Union Trust Company. Wednesday 
evenings are known as national nights, some of the various 
national choruses and singers presenting half of the pro- 
gram. Friday nights a symphony is included on the p-o- 
gram. Band concerts in the various city parks are being 
provided by Schmemann’s band, conducted temporarily by 
Paul _Wiland, pending a settlement of dispute between 
Mayor Smith and the Common Council as to a permanent 
condaict yr. 
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Morrill Pupils Active 
New York and Boston, 
classes in the latter city this summer, and in- 
pupils are Mrs. Edith Cushney Brinton, 
Richmond, Va., who has received all 
Mme. Morrill; Robert Sherwood, re- 
turned fro inging in concert in the Middle West, and 
Grace ott,.soprano of the Cold Spring Harbor Church, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


who have met with success as teachers are Bertha Kinzel 
Cook, Lillia Snelling Farquhar, also a concert and opera 
artist, and Jessie Pamplin. Both Mrs. Farquhar and Miss 
Pamplin are using the method employed by Mme. Morrill 
and the praise received ‘by their pupils is evidence of its 
value. Ethel Frank, who appeared in thirty performances 
with the London Symphony Orchestra during the past season, 
is another well known and successful pupil of Mme. Morrill. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN INTERVIEWED 


Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, who 
is now singing at Ravinia, was recently interviewed by a 
reporter of this paper at the Moraine Hotel in Highland 
Park, Ill. Mme. Claussen, asked how she enjoyed her first 
season at Ravinia, answered: 

“I find Ravinia an ideal spot. Its environments seem 
to be perfect for the welfare of opera singers, as well as 
others. I longed for many years to come back to Chicago 
as it-was in that city that I made my American operatic 
debut, and though I am very happy at the Metropolitan I 
have a tender spot for the city by the lake. Ravinia brings 
me so close to Chicago that I feel I have once again come 
in contact with Chicago Opera goers. Here at Ravinia 
the singers are singing at their very best and this is due 
in a large measure to the kind encouragement they receive 
from the general director of the company, Louis Eckstein. 
One feels that Ravinia is a big family. Jealousy does not 
exist here. Each singer pulls for the other, as the success 
of a colleague reflects on the whole company. We are all 
working for a mutual cause—the success of Ravinia, which 
is today looked upon in the musical world as one of the 
principal opera houses, and a theater in which the big singers 
of the day are anxious to appear, and I am mighty glad 
to be one of its members. 

“Ever since coming to Chicago, I had been anxious to 
receive a call from Ravinia, but I knew sooner or later I 
would be there, and now that I have come once, I hope to 
come again. I have already sung Amneris in Aida, Dalila 
in Samson and Dalila, and will sing Carmen as well as 
several other important roles in my repertory.” 


La Forge-Berimen Notes 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, and Erin Ballard, pianist, 
gave a joint recital at the La Forge-Bertimen studios in New 
York on July 14. Mr. Valeriano recently finished a success- 
ful concert season, and Miss Ballard has toured the con- 
tinent several times as accompanist and assisting artist with 
Alda and Matzenauer. Mr. La Forge accompanied Mr. 
Valeriano at the recital, and two of his songs, Like the 
Rosebud and Love is a Sickness, were sung by the tenor. 

At the Westhampton Country Club on July 6, Marianne 
Dozier, contralto, gave a recital, assisted by Grace Marshall, 
pianist. Miss Dozier sang with fine musical understanding 
and her voice is of wide range, smooth and mellow through- 
out. She sang I Came with a Song and To a Messenger, 
written by Frank La Forge, with whom she studies. Miss 
Marshall, who revealed fine technic and excellent musician- 
ship, is a pupil of Mr. La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen. 

Mr. La Forge’s songs, Sanctuary and To a Messenger, 
were sung by his pupil, Helen Grattan, at the wedding of 
Agnita Duffy and Dr. Clarence O’Connor of New York. 
Miss Grattan sang with intelligence and revealed a voice of 
lovely quality. She was ably accompanied by Hilda Holpeer. 


Yeatman Griffith Artists for American Opera 
Company 


Garner, coloratura soprano, who has received her 
entire training for the_ past four years from Yeatman 
Griffith in New York City, has been engaged to sing the 
leading coloratura roles with the American Opera Company, 
which will give opera in English for at least ten weeks in 
New York City as well as in Chicago and elsewhere this 
coming season. Clifford Newdall, lyric tenor, who has 
studied at the Yeatman Griffith New York studios for the 
past two years, also attending the Portland, Ore., summer 
vocal master classes, has been engaged to sing the leading 
tenor roles. Mr. Newdall returned in June to his home 
city, —e Wash., to ac song recitals there and 
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CHARLES De HARRACK, 
pianist, who has been re-appointed director of the Cleveland 
Singing Society. Mr. De Harrack recently closed an ex- 
tensive concert tour from coast to coast, covering over four- 
teen thousand miles. Several of this artist’s records have 
just been released by the Ampico Corporation. 





Double Bill at Starlight Park 


Cavalleria Rusticana and. Pagliacci were offered as the 
third attraction by Captain E. W. Whitwell at the free open 
air opera series at Starlight Park Stadium. Julia Benson 
sang Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana; Zara Jay appeared 
as Lola; Emma Feist as Mamma Lucia ; P. Calvini as 
Turiddu; and Wilfred Fry as Alfo. Anthony Parisi con- 
ducted. The cast of Pagliacci included Ora Hyde as Nedda, 
Salvatore Sciaretti as Canio, Giuseppe Maero as Tonio, 
Willard Fry as Sylvio, and Paolo Calvini as Beppo. M. 
Simeoni directed the opera. Auditions are held regularly 
on Tuesday of each week, when young singers are chosen 
to appear in the company’s productions. Well known 
musicians and patrons of music are sponsoring the free 
open air series 


Jeanne Gordon for Washington Opera 
Jeanne Gordon who slipped away to visit her family in 
Canada, and sailed from there for Europe, has been engaged 
for two performances with the Washington National Opera 
Company of Washington, D. C., on December 5 and 10. 
Miss Gordon will sing Carmen and Aida. 
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